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WASHINGTON IRVING. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

Irvtno may be named as the firgt autlicir in tbe United 
States whose writings made a, place for themselves in gen- 
eral literature. Franklin, indeed, had preceded him with 
tuH autobiography, but Franklin belongs rather to tlie colo- 
aial period. It waa under the influences of that time that 
hia mind and taste were formed, and there waa a marked 
difference between the Boston and Philadelphia of Frank- 
lin's youth and the New York of Irving's time. Politics, 
commerce, and the rise of industries were rapidly changing 
social relations and inanuera, while the country waa still 
dependent on England for ita higher literature. It had 
hardly begun to find materials for literature in its own past 
or in its aspects of nature, yet there was a very positive ele- 
ment in life which resented foreign interference. There 
were Uius two currents crossing each other : the common life 
which was narrowly American, and the cultivated tast« 
which was English, or Imitative of England. Irving's first 
ventures, in company with his brothers and Paulding, were 
in the attempt to represent New York in literature npon the 
model of contemporary or rec^ent presentations of London. 
"The town " in the minds of these young writers was that 
portion of New York society which might lie construet! into 
a miniature reflection of London wit and amusement. His 
associates never advanced beyond this stage, liutwith Wasb- I 
ingtou Irving the sketehes which ha wvola an^^i: ^^m uf 
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tore of Jonathan Old Style and in the medley of Sal- 
magundi were only tlie first experiments of a mind capar 
ble of larger things. After five or six years of trifling 
with his pen, he wrote and published, in 1809, A History 
of New Yorkf hy Diedrich Knickerbocker, which he be- 
gan in company with his brother Peter as a mere jeu. d'es- 
prit, but turned into a more determined work of humor, as 
the capabilities of the subject disclosed themselres. Grave 
historians had paid little attention to the record of New 
York under the Dutch ; Irvinfr. who saw the humorouB 
contrast between the traditional Dutch society of his day- 
and the pushing new democracy, seized upon the eitrly 
history and made it the occasion for a good-natured 
burlesque. He shocked the old families about him, but he 
amused everybody ebe, and the book, going to England, 
made his name at once known to tliose who had the making 
there of literary reputations. 

Irving himself was born of a Scottish father and English 
mother, who had come to this country only twenty years 
before. He was but little removed, therefore, from the tra- 
ditions of Great Britain, and his brothers and he carried on a 
trading buaineaa with the old country. His own tastes were 
not mercantile, and he was only silent partner in the house ; 
he wrote occasionally and waa for a time the editor of a mag- 
azine, but his pleasure was chiefly in travel, good literature, 
and good society. It was while he was in England, in 1818, 
that the house in which he waa a partner failed, and he waa 
thrown on liis own I'esources. Necessity gave the slight spur 
wliich was wanting to bis inclination, and he began with 
deliberation the career of an author. He had found himself 
at home in England. His family origin and his taste for 
the best literature had made him English in his sympathies 
and tastes, and his residence and travels there, the society 
which he entered and the friends he made, confirmed bim in 
English habits. Nevertheless he w{ts sturdily Arjerican in 

i principles : he was strongly attached to New York andw 
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The 
I abro 



American frieuiJs, and was always a looker-on in Engj- 
land. His foreign birth and education gave him significant 
advantages as an observer of English life, and he at once 
began the writing of those ])aper8. stories, and sketches 
which appeared in the separate numbers of The Sketch 
Book, in Bracebridge Ha.ll, and in Tales of a Traveller. 
They were chiefly drawn from material aecumulated abroad, 
i an occasional American subject was taken. Irving in-^ 

itively telt that by the circumHtances of the time and the' 
!nt of his genius he could pursue his calling more safely i 
abroad than at home. He remained in Enropo seventeen 
yeai's, sending home his books for publication, and securing 
also the profitable results of publication in London. During 
that ttme, besides the booksi above named, he wrote the 
History of the Life witd Voya-ijes of Christopher Columhus ; 
tlie Voijages and Dlseoaerl^ of the Companions ofColum" 
bus ; A Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada ; and The 
AVuvmhra.. The Spanish TOaterial was obtained while 
residing in Spain, whither he went at the suggestion of the 
American minister to make translations of documents relat- 

to the voyages of Coluaibua which had recently been 
Irving's training and tastes led bim rather into 
l3ie construction of popular narrative than into the work of a 
scientific historian, and, with Lis strong American affectionii 
he was quick to see the interest and value which lay in 
history of Spain aa connected with America. He was em&l 
nently a raconteur, very skilful and graceful in the shapin{r^ 
of old material ; his humor played freely over the surface c^^ 
his writing, and, with little power to create characters or* 
plots, he had an unfailing perception of the literary capabil' 
itjes of scenes and persona which came under his observation- 
He came back to America in 1832 with an establlBhed 
reputation, and waa welcomeil enthusiastically by his friends 
and countrymen. He travelled into the new parts of Auier- 
jca. and spent ten years at home, industriously wurkiiig at 
the material which had accumulated in bis hands when. 
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abroad, and had been increased during his travels in the 
West. In this period he published Legends of the Con- 
quest of Spain; The Crayon Miscellany^ including his 
Tour on the Prairies, Abbotsford and Newstead Abbey ; 
Astoria ; a number of papers in the Knickerbocker Magor 
zine, afterwards published under the title of Wolferfs 
Roost ; and edited the Adventures of Captain Bonneville^ 
U. S. A., in the Rocky Mountains and the Far West, 

In 1842 he went back to Spain as American minister, 
holding the office for four years, when he returned to Amer- 
ica, established himself at his home, Sunnyside on the banks 
of the Hudson, and remained there until his death in 1859. 
The fruits of this final period were Mahomet and his Suo 
cessors, which, with a volume of posthumous publication, 
Spanish Papers and other Miscellanies, completed the 
series of Spanish and Moorish subjects which form a distinct 
part of his writings ; Oliver Goldsmith, a Biography ; and 
finally a Life of Washington, which occupied the closing 
years of his life, — years which were not free from physical 
suffering. In this book Irving embodied his strong admira- 
tion for the subject, whose name he bore and whose blessing 
he had received as a child ; he employed, too, a pen which had 
been trained by its labors on the Spanish material, and, like 
that series, the work is marked by good taste, artistic sense 
of proportion, faithfulness, and candor, rather than by the 
severer work of the historian. It is a popular and a fair 
life of Washington and account of the war for independence 

Irving's personal and literary history is recorded in The 
yLife and Letters of Washington Irving, by his nephew, 
Pierre M. Irving. A briefer but satisfactory survey of his 
life and work will be found in the volume by Charles Dud- 
ley Warner on Irving, in the American Men of Letters 
Series, 

Washington Irving was born in New York, April 3, 1783, 
and died at Sunnyside on the Hudson, November 28, 1859. 




Tua Btory at Rip Van Winkle purported to have been 
written by Diedrivli Kiiiukerbi>cker, who wax & humoruus iiv- 
veiition of Irving's. and whose name was familiar to the pub- 
tie as the author of A HUtonj of Nmo York. The History 
was published in 1809, hut it was ten years more before 
the firat number of The Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, 
Gent., was published. This number, whieh contained Rip 
Van Winkle, was, like succeeding numbers, written by Ir- 
ving in England and sent home to America for publication. 
He laid ttie scene of the story in the Kaatskilla, but he drew 
upon hia imagination and the reports of others for thti scen- 
ery, not visiting the spot until 1833. The story is not ab- 
eolutety new ; the fairy tale of The Sleejiinij Bmuly in the 
Wood has the same theme ; so has the story of £pimenideB 
i Crete, who lived in the sixth or seventh century before 
He was said to have fallen asleep in a cave when 
|i boy, and to have awaked at the end of Hfty-seven years, 
Ib Boul, meanwhile, having been growing in stature. There 
hthe legend also of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, Chrij- 
"- t^n martyrs who were walled into a cave to which they had ■ 
Bed for refuge, and there were miraculously preserved forJ 
two centariea. Among the stories in whioh the Ham Mouo-fl 
tains of Germany are so prolific is one of Peter Klaus, a 
goatherd who was accosted one day by a young man who 
silently beckoned Iiim to follow, and led him to a secluded 
spot, whore he found twelve knights playing, voiceless, at 
skittles. He saw a can of wine which was very fragrant, 
and, drinking of it, was throwTi into a deep sleep, from 
wluch he did not wake foe tweutj jaa-tft. TW «uiv-j ^««k 
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incidents of his awaking and of the changes which he found 
in the village to which he returned. This story, which was 
published with others in 1800, may very likely have been 
the immediate suggestion to Irving, who has taken nearly 
the same framework. The humorous additions which he 
has made, and the grace with which he has invested the 
tale, have caused his story to supplant earlier ones in the 
popular mind, so that Rip Van Winkle has passed into 
familiar speech, and allusions to him are clearly understood 
by thousands who have never read Irving's story. The 
recent dramatizing of the story, though following the out» 
line only, has done much to fix the conception of the char- 
acter. The story appeals very directly to a common senti- 
ment of curiosity as to the future, which is not far removed 
from what some have regarded as an instinct of the human 
mind pointing to personal immortality. The name Van 
Winkle was happily chosen by Irving, but not invented by 
him. The printer of the Sketch Book, for one, bore the 
name. The name Knickerbocker, also, is among the Dutch 
names, but Irving's use of it has made it representative. In 
The Author's Apology, which he prefixed to a new edition 
of the History of New York, he says : "I find its very 
name become a * household word,' and used to give the 
home stamp to everything recommended for popular accep- 
tation, such as Knickerbocker societies ; Knickerbocker in- 
surance companies ; Knickerbocker steamboats ; Knicker- 
bocker onmibuses, Knickerbocker bread, and Knickerbocker 
ice ; and . . . New Yorkers of Dutch descent priding them- 
selves upon being ' genuine Knickerbockers.' " 



RIP VAN WINKLE. 



L POSTHUMOUS 






Unto tliylka dKy in vrhlcli I oreep luto 

My ■opulohra. ClKTw« 

The following tjile was fouad among the papers of the late' 
Diedrieh Knickerljocker, lui old gentleiQaii of New Yorlii who 
was very curious in tlio Diitcli history of the proviuce, and the 
maimers of the dcsceudauts from its primitive settlers. His liis- 
toricnl researches, however, dill nut lie ho nirich among books 
OS amo[ig men ; for the former are laint'titfLhly scanty on Ilia 
favorite topic ; whereas he fmmd the ohl burghers, and still 
more their wives, ijnh in thnt legeiitliiry lore bo invaluahle to 
trno history. Whenever, thererore, he happened upon a genuine 
Uiitoh family, suu^ly shut up in its tow-roofed farmhouse under 
a spreading sycamore, he looked upon it as a little clasped vol- 
ume of bkck-letter, and studied it with the zeal of a book worm. 
, lilt of all these researches was a history of the province 
during the reign of the Duteli governors, whicli he published 
years since. There have hecn various opinioni as to the 
itemry character of his work, nnd, to tell the truth, it is not a 

it better than it should he. Its chief merit is its scrupulous 

innwy, which indeed was a little questioned on its first appear- 
ance, bnt has nince been completely established ; and it is 
admitted into all historical collections, as a book of unquestin 
able authority. 

The old f^ntleman died shortly after the publication of b 
work, and now that he is dead ajid gone, it cannot do n 
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to his memory ^ to say that his time might have been much bet- 
ter employed in weightier labors. He, however, was apt to ride 
his hobby his own way ; and though it did now and then kick up 
the dust a little in the eyes of his neighbors, and grieve the spirit 
of some friends, for whom he felt the truest deference and affec- 
tion ; yet his errors and follies are remembered " more in sorrow 
than in anger,'' and it begins to be suspected that he never in- 
tended to injure or offend. But however his memory may be 
appreciated by critics, it is still held dear by many folk, whose 
good opinion is worth having ; particularly by certain biscuit- 
bakers, who have gone so far as to imprint his likeness on their 
new-year cakes ; ^ and have thus given him a chance for immor- 
tality, almost equal to the being stamped on a Waterloo Medal, 
or a Queen Anne's Farthing.^ 



^ The History of New York had given offence to many old 
New Yorkers because of its saucy treatment of names which 
were held in veneration as those of founders of families, and its 
general burlesque of Dutch character. Among the critics was a 
warm friend of Irving, Gulian C. Verplanck, who in a discourse 
before the New York Historical Society plainly said : " It is 
painful to see a mind, as admirable for its exquisite perception 
of the beautiful as it is for its quick sense of the ridiculous, wast- 
ing the richness of its fancy on an ungrateful theme, and its 
exuberant humor in a coarse caricature." Irving took the cen- 
sure good-naturedly, and as he read Verplanck's words just as 
he was finishing the story of Rip Van WinMe, he g^ve them this 
playful notice in the introduction. 

^ An oblong seed-cake, still made in New York at New Year's 
time, and of Dutch origin. 

' There was a popular story that only three farthings were 
struck in Queen Anne's reign ; that two were in public keeping, 
and that the third was no one knew where, but that its lucky 
finder would be able to hold it at an enormous price. As a mat- 
ter of fact there were eight coinings of farthings in the reign of 
Queen Anne, and numismatists do not set a high value on the 
piece. 
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' Whoever has maile a voyage np the Hudson must 
remeiiiber tlie Kaatskill MouctaiiiB. They are a di^ 
membered branch of the great Appalachian family, 
and are seen away to the west of the river, swelling 
up to a noble height, and lording it over the surround- 
ing country. Every change of season, every change 
of weather, indeed, every hour of the day, produces 
some change in tlie magical lines and shapes of these 
mountains, and they are regarded by all the good 
wives, far and near, as perfect barometers. When the 
weather is fair and settled, they are clothed in blue 
and purple, and print their bold outlines on the clear 

irening sky ; but sometimes when the rest of the land- 
ipe is cloudless they will gather a hood of gray 
Vapors about their summits, which, in the last rays of 
the setting sun, will glow and light up like a crown 
glory. 

7 At the foot of these fairy ' mountains, the voyaf 
may have descried the light smoke curling up from a 
village, whose shingle-roofs gleam among the trees/ 
just where the blue tints of the upland melt away into 
the fresh green of the nearer landscape. It is a little 
village of great antiquity, having been founded by 
some of the Dutch colonists in the early time of the 
province, just about the beginning of the government 
of the good Peter Stuy vesant,^ (may he rest in peace 1) 
and there were some of the houses of the original set- 
tlers standing within a few years, built of small yellow, 

' A light toucb to help the reader into a proper spirit for n 
fieiving the tale. 

Stuyveaant was governor of New Netheilandg from 1647 t( 

He plajs iui impoi'taot pnrt in Kniekerbocter's Higlory O) 

York, ILS he did iti itctual life. Uutil quite roeently a ijest 

was shown on the Bowery, sa."! to Wie \itKa ■^\ai*»&.>i'i 
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i_ bricks brought from HollaDd, liaving latticed windows 
jbt^ind gable fronts, surmounted with weathercouka. 
.,, 3 Intliat same village, and in one of these very bouses 

*■ (which, to tell the precise truth, was sadly time-worn 

and weather-beaten), there lived many years since, 
while the country was yet a province of Great Britain, 
a simple, good-natured fellow, of the name of Kip Van 
Winkle. He was a descendant of the Van Wiuklea 
who figured so gallantly in the chivalrous days of 
Peter Stuyvesant, and accompanied him to the siege 
of Fort Christina,* He inherited, however, but little 
of the martial character of his ancestors. I have 
observed that he was a simple, good-natured man ; he 
was, moreover, a kind nei»;hbor, and au obedient hen- 
pecked husband. Indeed, to the latter cirt^u instance 
might be owing that meekness of spirit which gained 
him such imiversal popularity; for those men are 
most apt to be obsequious and conciliatiug abroad, 
who are under the discipline of shrews at home. 
Their tempers, doubtless, are rendered pliant and mal- 
leable in the fiery furnace of domestic tribulation ; and 
a curtain lecture is worth all the sermons in the world 
for teaching the virtues of patience and long-suffering. 
A termagant wife may, therefore, in some respects be 
considered a tolerable blessing, and if so, Rip Van 
Winkle was thrice blessed- 

- / Certain it is, that he wa^ a great favorite among all 
the good wives of the village, who, as usual with the 
amiable sex, took his part in all family squabbles; 
and never failed, whenever they talked those matters 

* The y&n Winkloa appear in the illustrious oatali^ae ^'^^1 
iieroea who acoompanied Stuyvesaut tu Fort ChriatinB, and wea^^^^| 

I " BrlmlMl at WHth and cablwge." ."^^H 

^^^Lffee JJUlory 0/ Niw York, hook VI. chap. viii. ^^^^ 
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over in their evening goaaipings, to lay all the blame 
on Dame Van Winkle. The children of the village, 
too, would shout with joy whenever he appioached. 
He assisted at their sports, made their playthings, 
taught them to fly kites and shoot marbles, and told 
them long stones of ghosts, witches, and Indians. 
Whenever he went dodging about the village, he was 
aurroiinded by a troop of them, hanging on his skirts, 
clambeiing on his back, and playing a thousand tricka 
on him with impunity ; and not a dog would bark at 
bim throughout the neighborhood. 

■^ The great erior in Rip's composition waa an ingu- 
^rable aversion to all kinds of profitable labor. It 
oould not be from the want of assiduity or persever- 
ance ; for he would sit on a wet rock, with a rod as 
long and heavy as a Tartar's lance, and fish all day 
without a murmur, even though he should not bo en- 
couraged by a single nibble. He would carry a fowl- 
ing-piece on his shoulder for hours together, trudging 
through woods and swamps, and up hill and down 
dale, to shoot a few squirrels or wild pigeons. He 
ironld never refuse to asebt a neighbor, even in the 
inghest toil, and was a ioremoat man at all country 
dies for husking Indian corn, or building stone- 
fences ; the women of the village, too, used to employ 
him to run their errands, and to do such little oddi 
jobs as their less obliging husbands woidd not do foi 
them. In a word. Rip van ready to attend to any- 
body's buainess but his own ; but as to doing family 
duty, and keeping his farm in order, he found it im- 
possible. 

- In fact, he declared it was of no use to work on bis 
farm ; it was the moat pestilent little piece of ground 
in the whole country; everythmg a\io\\\. Vs. ^«ttS.■w^'5^^^ 
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and would go wrong, in spite o£ him. His fences 
were eoiitumally fiilliug to pieces ; his cow would either 
go astray or get among the cabbages ; weeds were sure 
to grow quicker iu his fields thau anywhere else ; the 
rain always made a point of setting iu just as he had 
some out-door work to do ; so that though his patri- 
monial estate had dwindled away under his manage' 
ment, acre by acre, until there was little more left 
than a uicre patch of Indian coru and potatoes, yet it 
was the worst- conditioned farm in the neighborhood. 

His children, too, were as ragged and wild as if 
they belonged to nobody. His son Rip, an urchin be- 
gotten iu his own likeness, promised to inherit the 
habits, with the old clothes of his father. He was 
generally seen trooping like a colt at his mother's 
heels, equipped in a pair of bis father's cast-off galli- 
gaskins, which lie had much ado to hold up with one 
hand, .IS a fine lady docs her train in bad weather. 
, Kip Van Wiukle, however, was one of those happy 
mortals, of foolish, well-oiled dispositions, who take the 
world easy, eat white bread or brown, whichever can 
be got with least thought or trouble, and would rather 
starve on a penny than woTk for a pound. If left to 
himself, he would have whistled life away in perfect 
contentment ; but his wife kept continually diuning in 
his ears about his idleness, his carelessness, and the 
ruin he was bringing on his family. Morning, noon, 
and night her tongue was incessantly going, and every- 
thing he said or did was sure to produce a torrent of 
household eloquence. Rip had but one way of reply- 
ing to all lectures of the kind, and that, by frequent 
use, had grown into a habit. He shrugged his shoatj 
ders, shook his head, cast up his eyes, but said a< 
tbjag. This, however, always provoked a fresh volli 
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from his wife ; so that he was faiu to draw off his 
{oL'uus, Sitid. take to tJie oiitsiilu of thu lioutte — the; oiil; 
side which, iii truth, haloiigs tu a huiipwJKed himbaiid. 
\r- ^ Rip'a Bole domestic iidherejit waj* his dog Wolf, who 
was aa much henpecked as hia master ; for Dauie Van J 
Winkie regai'dud them as compaaiona in idleuess, and 
even looked upon Wolf with au evil eye, as the cat 
of his master's going so often astray. True it is, 
all points of spirit befitting an honorable dog, he was ' 
as courageous an animal as ever scoured the woods — \ 
bi«t what courage can withstand the ever-dm-Ing and j 
all-besetting terrors of a woman's tongue ? The mo- | 
ment Wolf entered the bouse his crest fell, hia tail 
drooped to the grouud, or curled between his legs, he I 
sneaked about with a gallows air, casting many a sida- | 
long glance ai Dame Van Winlde, and at the least | 
flourish of a broomstick or ladle he would Hy to thft . 
door with yelping i>recipitatiou. 
— ;- } (jTimes gi'ew worse and worse with Rip Van Winkle j 
#* ^ aa years of niatrhuony rolled on ; a tart temper n 
'-! taellowB with agf, and a sliaif tongue is tho only edged ' 
tool that grows keener with constant use. For a long 
while ht! used to console Mmsclf, when driven from 
home, by frec[uenting a kind of perpetual club of the 
sages, philosophers, and other idle personages of the 
village \ which held its sessions on a bench before 
small inn, designated by a rubicund portrait oi His 
Majesty George the Third, Here they used to sit in. 
the shade through a long lazy summer's day, talking i 
listlessly over village gossip, or telling endless sleepy 
stories about nothing. But it would have been worth 
any statenuan's money to have heard the profound dis- 
cussions that sometimes tiwk jila^e, when by chance an 
old nowspaper full into their VtaAtV^ i\uax »autsa ^-«^vii%v 
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traveller. How solemnly they would listen to the con- 
tents, as drawled out by Derrick Van Bummel, the 
school-master, a dapper learned little man, who was 
not to be daunted by the most gigantic word in the 
dictionary ; and how sagely they would deliberate upon 
public events some months after they had taken place. 
. / The opinions of this junto were completely con- 
trolled by Nicholas Vedder, a patriarch of the village, 
and landloi;^ of the inn, at the door of which he 
took his seat from morning till night, just moving suf- 
ficiently to avoid the sun and keep in the shade of a 
large tree ; so that the neighbors could tell the hour by 
his movements as accurately as by a sun-dial. It is 
true he was rarely heard to speak, but smoked his pipe 
incessantly. His adherents, however (for every great 
man has his adherents), perfectly understood him, and 
knew how to gather his opinions. When anything 
that was read or related displeased him, he was ob- 
served to smoke his pipe vehemently, and to send forth 
short, frequent and angry puffs ; but when pleased, he 
would inhale the smoke slowly and tranquilly, and 
emit it in light and placid clouds ; and sometimes, tak- 
ing the pipe from his mouth, and letting the fragrant 
vapor curl about his nose, would gravely nod his head 
in token of perfect approbation. 

From even this stronghold the unlucky Rip was at 
length routed by his termagant wife, who would sud- 
denly break in upon the tranquillity of the assemblage 
and call the members all to naught; nor was that 
august personage, Nicholas Vedder himself, sacred 
from the daring tongue of this terrible virago, who 
charged him outright with encouraging her husband in 
habits of idleness. 

Poor Rip was at Jast reduced almost to despair j 
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and his only alternative, to escape from the labor of 
the farm and clamor of his wife, was to take guu in 
hand and stroll jiway into the wo«ds. Here he would 
Bometimes seat himself a,t the foot of a tree, and share 
the contents cf his wallet with Wolf, with whom he 
sympathized as a f ellow-aiifferer in persecution. "Poor 
Wolf," he would say, " thy miatress leads thee a dog'a 
life of it; but never mind, my lad, whilst I live thou 
shalt never want a friend to stand by thee I " Wolf 
wottid wag his tail, look wistfully in his master' 
!ind if dogs can feel pity I verily believe he recipi 
dated the sentiment with all hi» lieart. 

In a long i-amlile of the kind on a fine autumnal 
day, Kip had uiiconscioualy scraiiiblod to one of the 
higliest parts of the Kantskill Mountains. He was 
after his favorite sport of sijnirrel shooting, and the 
still solitudes had echoed and reechoe<l with the 
ports of his gun. Panting and fatigued, he threi 
hiniSL'lf, late in the afternoon, on a green knoll, cov- 
ered witli mountain herbage, that crowned the brow 
of a precipice. From an opening between the trees 
he could overlook all the lower country for many a 
mile of rich woodland. He saw at a distance the 
lor(Uy Hudson, far, far below him, moving on its silent 
but majestic course, with the reflection of a purple 
cloud, or the sail of a liigging bark, here and there 
sleeping on it.'; glassy bosom, and at last losing itself in 
the blue highlands. 

On tlie other side he looked down into a deep mouo- 
taiD glen, wild, lonely, and shaded, tlie bottom fillodl'' 
Ifith fragmcuts from tlie impending cliffs, and 

fhted by the reflected rays of the setting sun. F< 
le time Rip lay musing on this scene ; evenin^f wak. 

idually advancing the mountaina \ie'^ai\ Vi "sIm"^ 
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their long blue shadows over the valleys ; he saw that 
it would be dark long before he could reaeh the village, 
and he heaved a heavy sigh when he thought of em- 
countering the terrors of Dame Van Winkle. 

As he was about to descend, he heard a voice from 
[ a distance, hallooing, " Kip Van Winkle ! Rip Van 

Winkle!" He looked round, but could see nothing 
but a crow winging its solitary flight across the mounr 
tain. He thought his fancy must have deceived him, 
and turned again to descend, when he heard the same 
cry ring through the still evening air: "Rip Van 
Winkle ! Rip Van Winkle ! " — at the same time Wolf 
bristled up his back, and giving a low growl, skulked 
to his master's side, looking fearfully down into the 
glen. Rip now felt a vague apprehension stealing 
over him ; he looked anxiously in the same direction, 
and perceived a strange figure slowly toiling up the 
rocks, and bending under the weight of something he 
carried on his back. He was surprised to see any 
human being in this lonely and unfrequented place ; 
but supposing it to be some one of the neighborhood 
in need of his assistance, he hastened down to yield it. 

On nearer approach he was still more surprised at 
the singularity of the stranger's appearance. He was 
a short, square-built old fellow, with thick bushy hair, 
and a grizzled beard. His dress was of the antique 
Diftch fashion: a cloth jerkin strapped round the 
waist, several pair of breeches, the outer one of ample 
volume, decorated with rows of buttons down the 
sides, and bunches at the knees. He bore on his 
shoulder a stout keg, that seemed full of liquor, and 
made sig ns fo r Rip to approach and assist him with 
..'''' the load. Though rather shy and distrustful of this 
new acquaintance. Rip complied with his usual alao^ 
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ntf; and mutually relieving one another, they clam- 
bered up a narrow gully, apparently tbe dry bed of a 
mountain torrent. As they ascended, Rip every now 
and then heard long i-oUing peals like distant thunder, 
that seemed to issue out of a deup ravine, or rather 
cleft, between lofty rocks, toward which their rugged 
path conducted. He paused for a moment, but sup- 
posing it to be the muttering of one of those tr^sient 
thunder-showers which often take place in mountain 
heights, ho proceeded. Passing through the ravine, 
fhey came to a hollow, like a small amphitheatre, sur- 
rounded by perpendicular precipices, over the brinks 
of which impending trees shot their branches, so that 
you only caught glimpses of the azure sky and the 
bright evening cloud. Duriug tlie whole time Kip aud 
his companion had labored ou in silence ; for though 
the former marvelled greatly what could be the object 
of carrying a keg of liquor up this wild mountain, yet 
there was something strange and incomprehensible 
about the unknown, that inapii-ed awe and cheeked 
familiarity. 

On entering the amphitheatre, new objects of wonder 
presented themselves. On a level spot in the centre 
was a company of odd-looking personages playing at 
ninepins. They were dressed in a quaint outlandish 
fashion ; some wore short doublets, others jerkins, with 
long knives in their belts, and most of them had enoiv 
mous breeches of similar style with that of the guide's. 
Their visages, too, were peculiar; one had a large 
beard, broad face, and small piggish eyes ; tlie face of 
another seemed to consist entirely of nose, and was 
surmounted by a white sugar-loaf hat, set off with a 
little red cock's tail. They all had beards, nf various 
and colors. There was owe '«\\ci ^c^oi,*;?!. \»^c«- 
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the commander. He was a stout old gentleman, with 
a weather-beaten countenance ; he wore a laced doub- 
let, broad belt and hanger, high-crowned hat and 
feather, red stockings, and high-heeled shoes, with 
roses in them. The whole group reminded Rip of the 
figures in an old Flemish painting in the parlor of 
Dominie Van Shaick, the village parson, which had 
been brought over from Holland at the time of the 
settlemeut. 

What seemed particularly odd to Rip was, that 
though these folks were evidentl;^musing themselves, 
yet they maintained the gravest faces, the most, niys- 
terious silence, and were, withal, the most melancholy 
party^f pleasure he h^ ever witnessed. Nothing 
interrupted the stillness ^f the scene but the noise ^ 
the balls, which, whenever they were rolled, echoed 
_aJoDg the mountains like rumbling peals of thunder. 

As Rip and his companion approached them, they 
suddenly desisted from their play, and stared at him 
with such fixed, statue-like gaze, and such strange, un- 
couth, lack-lustre countenances, that his heart turned 
within him, and his knees smote together. His com- 
panion now emptied the contents of the keg into large 
flagons, and made signs to him to wait upon the com- 
pany. He obeyed with fear and trembling; they 
quaffed the liquor in profound silence, and then re- 
turned to their game. 

By degrees Rip's awe and apprehension subsided. 
He even ventured, when no eye was fixed upon him, to 
taste the beverage, which he found had much of the 
flavor of excellent Hollands. He was naturally a 
thirsty soul, and was soon tempted to repeat the 
draught. One taste provoked another ; and he reiter- 
ated his visits to the flagon so often that at length his 
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were overpowered, bis eyes awam ia his heaclt; 
faia head gradually declined, and he fell into a deep] 
sleep. 

On waking, he found himself on the green knoll 
whence he had first seen the old man of the glen, 
lie rubbed his eyes ■ — it was a bright, sunny morning. 
The birds were hopping and twittering among the 
bushes, and the eagle was wheeling aloft, and breast- 
ing the pure mountain breeze. " Suitsly,'" thought 
Ki]), " I have not slept here all night." He recalled 
ihc occurrences before he fell asleep. The strange 
man with a keg of liquor — the mountain ravine — 
the wild i-etreat among the rocks — the woe-begone 
party at nine-pins — the flagon — " Oh I that flagon ! 
that wicked tlagou I " thought Rip — " what excuse 
shall I make to Dame Van Winkle ? " ^H 

L-— -^ He looked round for his gun, but in place of th^^^| 
^ clean, well-oiled fowling-piece, he found an old firs^^H 
look lying by him, the barrel incrusted with rust, the 
lock falling off, and the stock worm-eat«n. He now 
suspected that the gi'ave L'oistei-a of the mountain had 
put a triok upon him, and, having dosed him with li- 
quor, had robbed him of his gun. Wolf, too, had dis- 
appeared, but he might Lave strayed away after a 
squirrel or partridge. He whistled after him, and 
shouted his name, but all iu vain ; the eehoes repeat 
his whistle and shout, but no dog was to be seen. 

He determined to revisit the scene of the last even- 
ing's gambol, and if he met with any of the party, to 

I demand his dog and gun. As he rose to walk, he 

found himself stiff in the joints, and wanting in his 

usual activity. " These mountain beds do not agree 

with iji°," thought Rip, " and if this frolic, should lay 

up with a fit of the I'heurnsvtism, \ Awfi. ^wt"** 
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blesBetl time with Dame Van Winkle." With & 
difficulty he got down into the glen ; he found the 
gully up which he and his companion had ascended 
the preceding evening ; but to his astonishment a 
mountain stream was now foaming down it, leaping 
from rock tu tock, iiud filling the glen with babbling 
murmurs. He, however, made shift to scramble up its 
sides, working his toilsome way through thickets of 
birch, sassafms, and witch-hazel, and sometimes 
tripped lip or entangled by the wild grapevines that^^H 
twisted their coils or tendrils from tree to tree, aod^^H 
_ spread a kind of network in his path. ^^^ 

^ At length he reached to where the ravine had 
opened through the cliffs to the amphitheatre ; but no 
traces of such opening remained. The rocks presented 
a high, impenetrable wall, over whioh the torrent came 
tumbling in a sheet of feathery foam, and fell into t. 
broad, deep basin, black from the shadows of the suiv 
rounding forest. Hei-e, th«n, poor Kip was brought 
to a stand. He again called and whistled after his 
dog ; he was only answered by the cawing of a flock 
of idle crows, sporting high in air about a dry tree 
that overhung a sunny precipice ; and who, secure in 
their elevation, seemed to look down and scoff at the 
poor man's perplexities. What was to be done ? the 
morning was passing away, and Hip felt famished for 
want of his breakfast. He giieved to give up his dog 
and gun ; he dreaded to meet his wife ; but it would 
not do to starve among the mountains. He shook his 
head, shouldered the rusty firelock, and, with a heart 

I full of trouble and anxiety, turned his steps hom^ ^^H 
I A» he approached the village he met a number of ^^H 
pOople, but none whom he knew, which somewhat sufr ^^H 
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prised liim, for ho liail thought himself aiMjuaiuted 
with every oue in the country round. Their dress, 
bxf, was o£ a different fasliion from that to which he 
was accustomed. They all stared at him with equal 
marks of surprise, and whenever they cast their eyes 
upon hint, invariably stroked their chins. The con- 
stant recurrence of this gesture induced Kip, involuiv 
tarily, to do the same, when, to hia aMtooishment, ] 
found hia beiird had grown a foot long I 
..vile had now entered the akirta of the village. A rp 
troop of atr^mge .children ran at Lia heela, booting 
after him, and pointing at his gray be:ird. The dogs, 
too, not one of which ho recognized for an old ac- 
riuaintaikce, barked at him as he passed. The very 
village was altered ; it was larger aiul more populous, 
Thei-e were i-ows of houses wliich he had never seen 
before, and tliose which had been hia familiar bauntfi 
had disappeared. Strajige names were over the doors 
— strange facea at the windows, — everything was 
strange. His mind now misgave him; he began to 
doubt whether both he and the world around him 
wei-e not bewitched. Surely this was hia native vilr J 
lage, which he hail left but the day before. TheteJ 
stood the Kaatukill Mountains — there ran the silvM™ 
Hudson at a distance — there was every hill and dale 
preciaely aa it had alwaya been — Rjp was sorely per- 
plexed — " That ilugoD lii«t nrght," thought he, ' 
addled my poor head sadly I " 

It was with some ditHculty tliat he found the wan 
to his owo house, which he apprcKiched with silenl 
awe, expecting every moment to hear the shrill voice 
of Dame Van Winkle. Ke found the house gone to 
decay — tlie roof fallen in, the windows aUattfcvcsL, 
rs off the hinges. A. ta.\l-ftta,\Nsii. Jw^^w^ 
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looked like Wolf was skulking about it. Rip called 
him by name, but the cur snarled, showed his teeth, 
and passed on. This was an unkind cut indeed — 
"My very dog," sighed poor Rip, "has forgotten 
mej ^ 
-'J7^ ^ He entered the house, which, to tell the truth. Dame 
,.Van Winkle had always kept in neat order. It was 
empty, forlorn, and apparently abandoned. This deso- 
lateness overcame all his connubial fears — he called 
loudly for his wife and children — the lonely cham- 
bers rang for a moment with his voice, and then again 
all was silence. 

He now hurried forth, and hastened to his old re- 
sort, the village inn — but it, too, was gone. A large, 
rickety wooden building stood in its place, with great 
gaping windows, some of them broken and mended 
with old hats and petticoats, and over the door was 
painted, " The Union Hotel, by Jonathan Doolittle." 
_^' \ '^ Instead of the great tree that used to shelter the quiet 
little Dutch inn of yore, there now was reared a taU 
^ naked pole, with something on the top that looked like 
a red night-cap, and from it was fluttering a flag, on 
which was a singular assemblage of stars and stripes 
— all this was strange and incomprehensible. He 
recognized on the sign, however, the ruby face of 
King George, under which he had smoked so many a 
peaceful pipe ; but even this was singularly metamor- 
phosed. The red coat was changed for one of blue 
and buff, a sword was held in the hand instead of a 
sceptre, the head was decorated with a cocked hat, 
and underneath was painted in large characters, Gen- 
eral Washington. 

There was, as usual, a crowd of folk about the door, 
'--^bat none that Rip recollected! The very character of 
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the people i' seemed changed. Tliei-e was a busy, bus- 
tling, disputatious tone about it^ instead of the accus- 
tomed phlegm and drowsy tranquillity. He looked in 
vain for the sage Nicholas Vedder, with hia broad 
face, double chin, and fair long pipe, uttei-ing clouds 
of tobacco-smoke instead of idle 8])eeclies ; or Van 
Bniiiniol, the school-master,' doling forth the tpntentB 
of an ancient newspaper. In place of thesej a lean, 
bilious-looking fellowf with his pockets full of hani 
billsJ was haranguing vehemently about rights of citi 
zens — elections — members of congress — liberty — 
Bunker's Hill — heroes of seventy-six — and otbek 
words, which were a perfect Babylonish jargon to the _ 
bewildered Van Winkle. I 

The apjjeaniuce of Rip, witli his long giizzlotl beard, :l 
Ivit^a rusty fowling-piece, bis uncouth dress, and an armrS 
yS^ of women and children at his heels, soon attracte^fl 
the attention of the tavern-politicians. They ci-owde^ , 
round him, eying bim from head to foot with grea'' 
curiositv. The orator bustled up to him, and, draw 
ing him partly aside, inquired " on which side hj 
voted?" Kip staled in vacant stupidity. Another 
short but busy little fellow pulled hira by the arm, 
and, rising on ti])toe, inquired in his ear, " Whether 
he was Federal or Democrat ? " Rip was equally at 
a loss to comprehend the question; when a knowing, 
self-important old gentleman, in a shai-p cocked hat, 
his way through the crowd, putting them to the 
jht and left with his elbows as he passed, and plant- 
Inig himself before Van Winkle, with one arm akimbo, 
the other resting on hia cane, his keen eyes and sharp 
hat penetrating, as it were, into his very soul, de- 
manded in an austere tone, " what brought hmv t« tW, 
itiou with a gun on bis aViooYier, auA a -(asJi *S.V\'*. 
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heels, and whether he meant to breed a riot in the 
village ? " — " Alas ! gentlemen," cried Rip, somewhat 
dismayed, " I am a poor quiet man, a native of the 
place, and a loyal subject of the king, God bless 

^ him ! " 

j I 1 Here a general sh»ut burst from the bystanders — 

. \^ *' A tory ! a tory 1 a spy 1 a refugee ! hustle him ! 
^ \ away with him 1 " It was with great difficulty that 
'-■ ' the self-important man in the cocked hat restored 
order; and, having assumed a tenfold austerity of 
brow, demanded again of the unknown culprit what 
he came there for, and whom he was seeking ? The 
poor man humbly assured him that he meant no harm, 
but merely came there in search of some of his neigh- 
bors, who used to keep about the tavern. 

" Well — who are they ? — name them." 

Kip bethought himself a moment, and inquired, 
« Where 's Nicholas Vedder ? " 

There was a silence for a little while, when an old 
man replied, in a thin, piping voice : " Nicholas Ved- 
der 1 why, he is dead and gone these eighteen years I 
There was a wooden tombstone in the churchyard that 
used to tell all about him, but that 's rotten and gone 
too." ^ 

" Where 's Brom Butcher ? " 

" Oh, he went off to the army in the beginning of 
the war ; some say he was killed at the storming of 
Stony Point ^ — others say he was drowned in a squall 
at the foot of Antony's Nose.^ I don't know — he 
never came back again." 

^ On the Hudson. The place is famous for the daring assault 
made by Mad Anthony Wayne, July 15, 1779. 

* A few miles above Stony Point is the promontory of An- 
tony's Nose. If we are to believe Diedrioh Knickerbocker, it 
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t^j** "Where 'b Van Bnmmel, the school-master?" — ^^| 
. ^^'f'.^'He went oS tu the wars too, was a great militia ^^M 
*■" .||eheral, and is now in Congi-ess." ^^M 

, Kip's heart died away at hearing of these sad 

changes in his homu and friends, and Ending himself 
thus alone in the world. Every answer puzsiled him 
too, by treating of such enormous lapses of time, and 
of matters whjch he could not understand : war — 
Congress — Stony Point; he had no courage to ask 
after any more, friends, but cried out in despair, J 
" Does nobody here know Rip Van Winkle ? " f 

"Oh, Rip Van Winkle I " exclaimed two or three^J 
" Oh, to be sure ! that 'a Rip Van Winkle yonder, leai 
ing against the tree." 

Kip looked, and beheld a precise counterpart ( 
himself, as he went up the mountain: apparently aa ' 
lazy, and certainly as ragged. The poor fellow was 
now completely confoundtsd. He doubted his own 
identity, and whether he was himself or another man. 

waa nnnied after Antony Van Corlear, Stayvesant's trumpeter. 
" It must be known, then, that the nose of Antony the trum- 
peter waa of a very lusty aiie, sbrutting boldly from hia counte- 
nance like a, mountain of Colconda. . . . Non thus it happ^ed, 
tliat bright and early in the morning the good Antony, having' 
washed his burly visage, was leaning over the quarter railing of 
the galley, contemplating it in t'-e glassy wave below. Juet at 
this moment the illnstriuus su.., breaking in all his splendori 
from behind a. high hluS of the highlands, did dart one of hia' 
most potent beams full upon the refulgent nose of the sonndel' 
of brass — the retiection of which shot straightway down, hiasbig 
hot, into the water and killed a mighty sturgeon that waa sport- 
ing beside tiio vessel 1 . . . When this nstonishing miraelo came 
to be made known to Peter Stiiyvesant he . . . marvelled eit- 
oeedingly ; and aa a mnnumeut thereof, he gave the name of 
1 ArUony's Nose tu a stout promontory in the neighborhood, tutA, 

I it has continued to he called Antonif'B "Ko^e csi^t 

I time." ^wCoTS'o/ JVew yw-fctbookVl. (■\.a.¥-»'«- 
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U^In the midst of his bewildermeut, the man in the 
, "^ cocked hat demanded who he was, and what was his 
,,^^_najner 

*' God knows," exclaimed he, at his wit's end ; " I m 
'■^ not myself — I 'm somebody else — that 's me yonder 
— no — that's somebody else got into my shoes — 1 
was myself last night, but I fell asleep on the moun 
tain, and they 've changed my gun, and everything's 
changed, and I 'm changed, and I can't tell what 's my 
name, or who I am 1 " 

The bystanders began now to look at each other, 
nod, wink significantly, and tap their fingers against 
their foreheads. There was a whisper, also, about 
securing the gun, and keeping the old fellow from 
doing mischief, at the very suggestion of which the 
self-important man in the cocked hat retired with some 
precipitation. X At this critical moment a fresh, comely 
woman pressed through the throng to get a peep at 
the gray-bearded man. She had a chubby child in her 
arms, which, frightened at his looks, began to cry. 
" Hush, Rip," cried she, " hush, you little fool ; the 
old man won't hurt you." The name of the child, the 
air of the mother, the tone of her voice, all awakened 
a train of recollections in his mind. " What is your 
name, my good woman ? " asked he. 

** Judith Gardenier." 
. -1 •* And your father's name ? " 

\.c^*^ •'Ah, poor man, Rip Van Winkle was his name, 
' . : but it 's twenty years since he went away from home 
with his gun, and never has been heard of since, — 
his dog came home without him ; but whether he shot 
himself, or was carried away by the Indians, nobody 
can tell. I was then but a little girl." 

Rip had but one question more to ask ; and he put 
It with a faltering voice : — 
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" Where 'a youi' mother ? " 

" Oh, aha too hiiil died but a short time since ; she I 
broke a blood-vesatl iu a fit of passion at a. New En^ I 
land peddler," 

There wiia a drop of comfort at least, in this iutcL- 1 
ligence.^j*nie hooest man could contain himself no 1 
louger. He caught his daughter and her child in Ms'fl 
arms. " I am your father I *' cried he — " Young Rip f 
Van Winlde oui;e — old Kip Van Winkle now I Doea 1 
nobody know poor Rip Van Winkle ? " 

All stood amazed, until an old woman, tottering out' 
from among the crowd, put her hand to her brow, and^ 
peering under it in his faee for a moment, exclaimed, 
" Sure enough it is Rip Van Winkle — it is himself ! 
Weluome home again, old neighbor — Why, where 
have you been these twenty long years?" 
"Y^^Rjp'a story was soon tuld, for the whole twenty. 
I ^ srfSrs bad been to him but as one night. The neigbt 
stared when they heard it; some were seen t 
at each other, and put their tongues iu theirl 
and the self-important man in the i-acked hat^.f 
who, when the alarm was over, had returned to the I 
6eld, screwed down the comers of his mouth, andj 
shook his head — ^upon which there was a gener^ I 
shaking of the head throughout the assemblage. 

It was determined, liowever, to take the opinion of* 
old Peter Vanderdonk, who was seen slowly advan- 1 
cing up tlie road. He was a descendant of the histo- ' 
rian of that name,^ who wrote one of the earliest , 
accounts of tbe province. Peter was the most ancient 
inhabitant of the village, and well versed in all the 
wondei-ftd events and traditions of the neighborhood. 
He recollected Rip at once, and corroborated bis story 
' Adrian Vanderdonk. 
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in the most satisfactory manner. He assured the 
company that it was a fact, handed down from his 
ancestor the historian, that the Kaatskill Mountains 
had always been haunted by strange beings. That it 
was affirmed that the great Hendrick Hudson, the first 
discoverer of the river and country, kept a kind of 
vigil there every twenty years, with his crew of the 
Half-moon ; being permitted in this way to revisit the 
scenes of his enterprise, and keep a guardian eye upon 
the river and the great city called by his name* 
That his father had once seen them in their old Dutch 
dresses playing at ninepins in a hollow of the moun- 
tain; and that he himself had heard, one summer 
afternoon, the sound of their balls like distant peals of 
thunder. 
-^^ . To make a long story short, the company broke up, 
J J^ and returned to the more important concerns of the 
t ' , ,\, election. Rip's daughter took him home to live with 
/-'^ \' ' her ; she had a snug well-furnished house, and a stout 
v^^ cheery farmer for a husband, whom Rip recollected 

for one of the urchins that used to climb upon his 
back. As to Rip's son and heir, who was the ditto of 
himself, seen leaning against the tree, he was employed 
to work on the farm ; but evinced an hereditary dis- 
position to attend to anything else but his business. 

Rip now resumed his old walks and habits ; he soon 

found many of his former cronies, though all rather 

the worse for the wear and tear of time ; and preferred 

.making friends among the rising generation, with 

whom he soon grew into great favor. 

Having nothing to do at home, and being arrived at 
that happy age when a man can be idle with impu- 
nity, he took his place once more on the bench at the 
inn door, and was reverenced as one of the patriarchs 
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of the village, and a chronicle of tho old times " before 
the war." It waa some time befoi'e he could get into 
the regular ti-ack of gossip, or could be made to uom- 
preheud the strange events that bad taken pW^e dur- 
ing hia torpor. How that there had been a revoln- 
tiouaty war — that the country had throwu off the 
yoke of ol<l England — and that, instead of being a 
subject of his Majesty George the Third, he was now 
a free eitizen of the United States. Hip, in fact, was 
DO politician ; the changes of states and empires made 
but little impression on him ; but there was one spe- 
cies of despotism under which he had long groaned, 
and that was — petticoat government. Happily that 
was at an end ; ho had got his neck out of the yoke of 
matrbuony, aud could go in and out wheuover he 
pleased, without dreading the tyranny of Dame Yaa 
Winkle. Whenever her name waa mentioned, how- 
ever, he shook his hi>ail, shrugged his shoulders, and 
cast up his eyes, which might pass either for an ex- 
pression of resignation to his fate, or joy at his deliv- 
erance. 
T" ~<<He used to tell his story to every stranger that ai^ 
Vr^ved at Mr. Doolittlc's hoteL He was observed, at 
firat, to vary on some points every time he told it, 
• ■' wjuclk was, doubtless, owing to hia having so recently 
awaked. It at last settled down precisely to the tale 
I have related, and not a man, woman, or child in the 
neighborhood but knew it by heart. Some always 
pretended to doubt the reality of it, and insisted that 
Rip had been out of his head, and that this was one 
point on which he always remained flighty. The old 
Dutch inhabitants, however, almost universally gave 
it full credit. Kven to this day they never hear a 
thunder-stoi-m of a summer aftecnoou abou^\]t\.tt^&.3aJ» 
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kill, but they say Hendrick Hudson and his crew are 
at their game of ninepins ; and it is a common wish 
of all henpecked husbands in the neighborhood, when 
life hangs heavy on their hands, that they might have 
a quieting draught out of Rip Van Winkle's flagon. 

NOTE. 

The foregoing Tale, one would suspect, had been suggested to 
Mr. Knickerbocker by a little German superstition about the 
Emperor Frederick der Rothbart,^ and the Kypphaiiser moun- 
tain ; the subjoined note, however, which he had appended to the 
tale, shows that it is an absolute fact, narrated with his usual 
fidelity. 

" The story of Rip Van Winkle may seem incredible to many, 
but nevertheless 1 give it my full belief, for I know the vicinity 
of our old Dutch settlements to have been very subject to mar- 
vellous events and appearances. Indeed. I have heard many 
stranger stories than this, in the villages along the Hudson ; all 
of which were too well authenticated to admit of a doubt. I have 
even talked vdth Rip Van Winkle myself, who, when last I saw 
him, was a very old venerable man, and so perfectly rational and 
consistent on every other point, that I think no conscientious 
person could refuse to take this into the bargain ; nay, I have 
seen a certificate on the subject taken before a country justice 
and signed with a cross, in the justice's own handwriting. The 
story therefore, is beyond the possibility of doubt. 

«D. K." 

POSTSCRIPT. 

The following are travelling notes from a memorandum-book 
of Mr. Knickerbocker : — 

The Kaatsberg, or Catskill Mountains, have always been a re- 
gpion full of fable. The Indians considered them the abode of 
spirits, who influenced the weather, spreading sunshine or clouds 

1 Frederick I. of Germany, 1121-1190, called Barbarossa, der 
Rothhart (Redbeard or Ruf us), was fabled not to have died but 
to have g^ne into a long sleep, from which he would awake 
when Germany should need him. The same legend was told bj 
the Danes of their Holji^r. 
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Mer the latidscnpc, and sending good or bad buutiug aeiisuus. 
Tbej wore ruled by an uld squuw spirit, said to be tlieir motlier. 
She dwelt oti the bighuDt punk, uf the Catakilla, and had ebarge. 
of tlie doora of day and night to open and shut them at the 
proper hour. She hung up the new moons in the skies, and cut 
up the old ones into stasa. In times of drought, if properly 
propitiated, she would spin light sn mmer clouda out of cobwebs 
and morning dew, and send them ofC from the crest of the moun- 
tain, flake after flake, like flatca uf carded cotton, to float in the 
air ; until, dissolved by the lioat of the sun, tliey would fall in 
gentle showers, causing the grass ta spring, the fruits to ripen, 
and the vara to grow an inch an hour. If displeased, however, 
she would brew up clouds black as ink, sitting in the midst of 
them like a bottle-bellied spider in the niidat of its web ; and 
when these clouds bi-oke, woe betida the valleys I 

In old times, say the Indian traditions, there was a kind of 
Manitou or Spirit, who kept about the wildest reoeaaes of the 
Catskill Mountains, and took a miscliievous pleasure in wreaking 
all kinds of evils and vexations upon the red men. Sumetimes 
ha vould assume the form of a bear, a panther, or a deer, lead 
the bewildered hunter a weary chase through tangled forest end 
among ra^ed rocks ; and then spring off with a loud ho 1 ho t 
leaving him aghast on the brink of a beetling precipice or raging 

The favorite abode of this Manitou is still shown. It is a 
great rut'k or cliS on the loneliest part of the mountains, and 
from the flowering vines which clamber about it, and the wild 
flowers whicb abound in its ueighboihood, is known by the name 
of the Garden Bock. Near the foot of it is a small lake, the 
haunt of the solitiiry bittern, with water-snakes basking in the 
son on the leaves of the poud-lilies which He on the surface, 
This place was held in great awe by the Indiana, inaomuch that 
the boldest huoter would not pursue his game within its pre- 
wnota. Once upon a time, howevei, a hunter, who had lost his 
way, peuetrated to the Garden Kock, where he beheld a number 
of gourds placed in the crotches of trees. One of these he 
and made off with it, but in the hurry of his retreat he let it 
fall among the rocks, when a great stream gushed forth, which 
d him away and swept him down precipices, where he 
I to pieces, and the stream made itsvid^ \»ttve^oiwo-i 
1 oaatiuuea to flow to the present Aa,^ -, Wvn^ tVe \i.ev.'" 
a luiovm by the name of the KaatetB-tiW- 
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THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. 

FOUND AMONG THE PAPERS OP THE LATE DIEDRIOH 

KNIGKERBOCKEB. 

A pleasing land of drowsy head it was, 
Of dreami4 that wave before the half-shut eye ; 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 
Forever flushing round a summer sky. 

Castle of Indolence^ 

In the bosom of one of those spacious coves which 
v. indent the eastern shore of the Hudsoli, at that broad 
expansion of the river denominated by the ancient 
i. * ' Dutch navigators the Tappan Zee,^ and where they 
^^ ^ always prudently shortened sail and implored the pro- 
tection of St. Nicholas ^ when they crossed, there lies a 
small market town or rural port, which by some is 
sailed Greensburgh, but which is more generally and 

^ An exquisite poem by James Thomson, an English poet 
who lived from 1700 to 1748. In it he describes a beautiful pal- 
ace with groves and lawns and flowery beds, where everything 
ministers to the ease and luxury of its lotus-eating inmates. He 
seems to have gathered his materials from Tasso, an Italiac 
poet of the sixteenth century, and his inspiration from Spenser, 
an English poet of the same century and the author of The 
Faerie Queene. 

^ The " Mediterranean " of the river, as Irving was pleased to 
call it, about ten miles long and four wide. 

^ The patron saint of children, also of sailors. Tradition says 
that he was bishop of Myra in Lydia, and died in 326 a. d. He 
is revered by the young as the bearer of gifts on Christmas eve. 
The Dutch know him as Santa Claus (or Klaus). Irving alludes 
to him frequently in his humorous History of New York* 
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properly known by the name of Tarry Town, 
name was given, we are told, in former days, by tlie 
good housewives of the adjacent country, from the 
inveterate propensity of their hiisbanda to linger about 
the village tavern on market days. Be that as it may, 
I do not vouch for the fact, but merely advert to it, 
for the sake of being precise and authentic. Not far 
from this village, perhaps about two miles, there ii 
little valley or rather lap of land among high hills, 
which is one of the quietest places in the whole vi 
A small brook glides through it, with just i 
enough to lull one to repose ; and the occasional 
whistle of a quail of tapping of a woodpecker is 
almost the only sound that ever breaks in upon thei 
uniform tranqnillity. 

I recollect that, when a stripling, my first exploit 
in squirrel-shooting was in a grove of tall walnut-trees 
that shades one side of the valley. I hail wandered 
into it at noontime, when all nature is peculiarly 
quiet, and was startled by the roar of my own gnu, aa , 
it broke the Salihath stillness around and was pro- j 
longed and reverberated by the angry echoes. If e 
I should wish for a reti-eat ^ whither I might steal *, 
from the world and its distractions, and dream quietly , 
away the I'emnant of a troubled life, I know of nons 1 
more promising than this little valley. 

From the listless repose of the place, and the p& i 
culiar character of its inhabitants, who are descend- 
ants from the original Dutch settlers, this sequestered 
glen has long been known by the name of Sleeft 

' Irving subsequently bought tie little atoue cottage whera 
(ha Van Tassels were said to lia,ve lived, eulorged aad Improved 
JtiOnd giive it the iiame of Siitinyaiile. Here he Bpotit hiaii»i:Ji& 
rears, thus gratifying the wiah vni^Ued m &6 \««.. 
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Hollow, and its rustic lads are called the Sleepy 
Hollow Boys throughout all the neighboring country. 
A drowsy, dreamy influence seems to hang over the 
land, and to pervade the very atmosphere. Some say 
that the place was bewitched by a High German doc- 
tor, during the early days of the settlement ; others^ 
that an old Indian chief, the prophet or wizard of his 
tribe, held his powwows there before the country was 
discovered by Master Hendrick Hudson.^ Certain it 
is, the place still continues under the sway of some 
witching power, that holds a spell over the minds of 
the good people, causing them to walk in a continual 
reverie. They are given to all kinds of marvelous 
beliefs; are subject to trances and visions, and fre- 
quently see strange sights, and hear music and voices 
In the air. The whole neighborhood abounds with 
local tales, haunted spots, and twilight superstitions ; 
stars shoot and meteors glare oftener across the valley 
than in any other part of the country, and the night- 
mare, with her whole ninefold,^ seems to make it the 
favorite scene of her gambols. 

The dominant spirit, however, that haunts this 
enchanted region, and seems to be commander-in-chief 
of all the powers of the air, is the apparition of a fig- 
ure on horseback, without a head. It is said by some 
to be the ghost of a Hessian trooper, whose head had 
been carried away by a cannon-ball, in some nameless 
battle during the Revolutionary War, and who is ever 

1 More commonly known as Henry Hudson. He was an emi- 
nent English navigator, who, while seeking a northwest passage 
to India, discovered the river and the bay that bear his name, the 
former in 1609 and the latter in 1610. In 1611 a mutinous crew 
forced him and eight men into a small boat and abandoned them 
to their fate. They were never heard of afterwards. 

8 **He met the night-mare aud her nine-fold." — King Lear. 
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Kid anon seen by the country folk hurrying nlong in 
the gloom of niglit, aa if on the wings of the winA, 
His haunts are nut confined to the valley, but extend' 
Tf times to the adjacent roads, and especially to th( 
virinity of a church ' at no great distance. Indcecl,1 
certain of the most authentic hii^toi'iaiis of those parbv* 
who have been cai-eful in collecting ;mil collating tli 
Hoating facta concerning this spectre, allege that the 
body of the trooper having been buried in the chui-oh- 
yard, the ghost I'ides forth to the scene of battle in 
nightly quest of his lieatl, and that the rushing epeed 
with which he sometimes passes along the Hollow, 
like a midnight blast, is owing to his being belated, 
and iu a hurry to get back to the churckyard beforPi 
day break. 

Such is the general purport of this legendary nupei 
Btitiun, which has furnished materials for many a wild.i 
story in that region of shadows ; and the spectre 
known at all the coimtry fii-esides, by the name of the 
Headless Hoi'scman of Sleepy Hollow. 

It is remarkable that the visionary propensity I' 
have mentioned is not confined to the native inhabi- 
tants of the valley, but is unconsciously imbibed by 
every one who resides there for a time. However wide 
awake they may have been before they entered that 
aleepy region, they are sure, in a little time, to inhale 
the witching iniluence of the air, and begin to grow 
imaginative, to dream dreams, and see apparitions. 

1 mention this peaceful spot with all possible laud ; 
for it is in such little retired Dutch valleys, found 
here and there emboaoiiied in the great State of New 
York, that population, manners, and customs remain 

■ This little Diiteh chnrch, which was bmJt is 1699, is stud ba 
be still Btaiidin^. 
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fixed, while the great torrent of migration and im- 
provement, which is making such incessant changes 
in other parts of this restless country, sweeps by them 
unobserved. They are like those little nooks of still 
water, which border a rapid stream, where we may see 
the straw and bubble riding quietly at anchor, or 
slowly revolving in their mimic harbor, undisturbed 
by the rush of the passing current. Though many 
years have elapsed since I trod the drowsy shades of 
Sleepy Hollow, yet I question whether I should not 
still find the same trees and the same families vege- 
tating in its sheltered bosom. 

In tliis by-place of nature there abode, in a remote 
period of American history, that is to say, some thirty 
years since, a worthy wight of the name of Ichabod 
Crane, who sojourned, or, as he expressed it, "tar- 
ried," in Sleepy Hollow, for the purpose of instructing 
the children of the vicinity. He was a native of Con- 
necticut, a State which supplies the Union with pio- 
neers for the mind as weU as for the forest, and sends 
forth yearly its legions of frontier woodmen and coun- 
try schoolmasters. The cognomen of Crane was not 
inapplicable to his person. He was tall, but exceed- 
ingly lank, with narrow shoulders, long arms and legs, 
hands that dangled a mile out of his sleeves, feet that 
might have served for shovels, and his whole frame 
most loosely hung together. His head was small, and 
flat at top, with huge ears, large green glassy eyes, 
and a long snipe nose, so that it looked like a weather- 
cock perched upon his spindle neck to tell which way 
the wind blew. To see him striding along the profile 
of a hill on a windy day, with his clothes bagging and 
fluttering about him, one might have mistaken him for 
the genius of famine descending upon the earth, or 
0ome so&reorow eioped from a cornfield. 
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His sclioolhouae was a low building of one large 
room, rudely constructed o£ logs ; the windows pai'tiy 
glazed, and partly patched with leaves of old copy- 
books. It was most ingeniously secured at vacant 
Iioui-8, by a withe twisted in tlie handle of the dooi", and 
stakes set against the window shutters ; so that though 
a thief might get in with perfect ease, he would lind 
some embarrassment in getting out, — an idea most 
probably bon-owed by the architect, Yost Van llou- 
ten, from the mystery of an eelpot.^ The schoolhouae 
stood in a rather lonely but pleasant situation, just at 
the foot of a woody hill, with a brook running close 
by, and a formidable birch-tree growing at one end of 
it. From hence the low murmur of his pnpils' voices, 
conning over their lessons, might be heard in a drowsy i. 
summer's day, like the hum of a beeliive ; interrupted 1 
now and then by the authoritative voice of the master, 
in the tone of menace or command •- or, peradventure, | 
by the appalling sound of the bii'ch, as he urged some 
tardy loiterer along the flowery path of knowledge. 
Truth to say, he was a conscientious man, and ever 
bore in niiuil the golden muxim, "Spare the rod and 
Spoil the child." ^ lehabod Crane's acholara certainly 
were not spoiled. 

I woidd not have it imagined, however, that he was 
one oE those cruel potentates of the school who joy 
in the smart of their subjects ; on the contrary, he 
administered justice with discrimination rather than 

* A trap for catching' eels, ita f imnel-ahapeii apertiire favoring 
tlteiT eatraiEce but thwarting tlieii 
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' The thought, but not the wording', ia frum the Bible, as the ^^^^ 

fallowing qiiotatiuns show : — ^^^| 

I I '■ He Chat ipireth his riHl hitath Ufa WD."— Pro<. xiU.'H. ^^^H 

L^^ "I^fel.abr.jhyiwt.KtylMi ^^^1 

^^^^L nun ipora the rod mil apalUhD cmd."— UoUbc'h UudOyru. ^^^^H 
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severity ; taking the burden off the backs of the 
weak, and laying it on those of the strong. Your 
mere puny stripling, that winced at the. least flourish 
of the rod, was passed by with indulgence ; but the 
claims of justice were satisfied by inflicting a double 
portion on some little tough, wrong headed, broad- 
skirted Dutch urchin, who sulked and swelled and 
grew dogged and sullen beneath the birch; All this 
he called " doing his duty by their parents ; " and he 
never inflicted a chastisement without following it by 
the assurance, so consolatory to the smarting urchin, 
that '^ he would remember it and thanli him for it the 
longest day he had to live." 
; When school hours were over, he was even the com- 

r 

panlon and playmate of the larger boys ; and on holi- 
\ day afternoons would convoy some of the smaller ones 
home, who happened to have pretty sisters, or good 
housewives for mothers, noted for the comforts of the 
I cupboard. Indeed, it behooved him to keep on good 
f terms with his pupils. The revenue arising from his 
school was small, and would have been scarcely suffi- 
cient to furnish him with daily bread, for he was a 
huge feeder, and, though lank, had the dilating powers 
of an anaconda ; but to help out his maintenance, he 
was, according to country custom in those pai-ts, 
boarded and lodged at the houses of the farmers 
whose children he instructed. With these he lived 
successively a week at a time, thus going the rounds 
of the neighborhood, with all his worldly effects tied 
up in a cotton handkerchief. 

That all this might not be too onerous on the purses! 
of his rustic patrons, who are apt to consider the costs 
of schooling a grievous burden, and schoolmasters as 
mere drones, he had various ways of rendering him- 
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self both useful and agreeable. He assisted the farm- 
eis oouasionally iu the lighter labors of their fanoB, 
helped to make hay, meniled the fencee, took the 
horses to water, drove the cows from pasture, and 
out wood for th« winter fire. He laid aside, too, alli 
the dominant dignity and absolute sway with which 
he lorded it in hia little empire, the school, and be- 
came wonderfully gentle and ingratiating. He foimd 
favor in the eyes of the mothera by petting the chil- 
dren, particularly the youngest ; and like the lion 
bold, which whilom so magnanimously the Iamb did 
hold,' he would sit with a child on one knee, and rock 
a cradle with hia foot for whole hours together. 

In addition to his other vocations, he *as the sing^ 
ing-master of the neighborhood, and picked up many 
bright shillings by instructing the young folks in 
psalmody. It was a matter of no little vanity to him 
on Sundays, to take his station in front of the church 
gallery, with a band of chosen singers ; where, in his 
own mind, he completely carried away the palm from 
the parson. Certain it is, his voice resounded far 
above all the rest of the congregation ; and tliere are 
peculiar quavers still to be h«ard in that church, and 
which may even be heard half a mile off, quite to 
".ho opposite side of the mill-pond, on a still Simday 
Homing, which are said to be legitimately descended 

* In tlie NeiB England Proiier, almost the only juvenile book 
UL the enl'ly GcbtHils of tliia vouutiy, occurs the following rude i 
oonplat : — 

" Tlia Uon bold 
Tbe lAinb doth liold." 

A coarse wooflcut, reiireauiiting a lion with his paw resting lor- 
ingly (I) on n lnml>, nocoin panics the rhymes ; and thu 
ae to iuiprese iiide lilily ua t.tk« V<;s.rad' & -n»i 
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from the nose of lehabod Crane. Thus, by divers 
little makeshifts, in that ingenious way which is com- 
monly denominated " by hook and by crook," the 
worthy pedagogue got on tolerably enough, and was 
thought, by all who understood nothing of the labor 
of headwork, to have a wonderfully easy life of it. 
^ The schoolmaster is generally a man of some impop- 

^ tance in the female circle of a rural neighborhood; 
being considered a kind of idle, gentlemanlike person- 
age, of vastly superior taste and accomplishments to 
the rough country swains, and, indeed, inferior in 
learning only to the parson. His appearance, there- 
fore, is apt to occasion some little stir at the tea-table 
of a farmhouse, and the addition of a supernumerary 
dish of cakes or sweetmeats, or, peradventure, the pa- 
rade of a silver teapot. Our man of letters, therefore, 
was peculiarljr happy in the smiles of all the coun- 
try damsels. How he would figure among them in 
the churchyard, between services on Sundays ! gather- 
ing grapes for them from the wild vines that overran 
the surrounding trees ; reciting for their amusement 
all the epitaphs on the tombstones ; or sauntering, 
with a whole bevy of them, along the banks of the 
adjacent mill-pond ; while the more bashful country 
bumpkins hung sheepishly back, envying his superior 
elegance and address. 

From his half -itinerant life, also, he was a kind of 
traveling gazette, carrying the whole budget of local 
gossip from house to house, so that his appearance 
was always greeted with satisfaction. He was, more- 
over, esteemed by the women as a man of great erudi- 
tion, for he had read several books quite through, and 
was a perfect master of Cotton Mather's ^ " History of 

^ Cotton Mather was a New England clergyman, son of 
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ew England Witchcraft," in whicb, by tlie way, he 
most fii'inly and potently bulieved. 

He was, in fact, au odd mixture of smaU shrewd- 
ness and simple credulity. His appetite for the luar- 
Telou3, and his powers of digesting it, were equally 
extraordinary ; and both had been increased by his 
residence in this spell-bound region. No tale was too 
gross or monstrous for his capacious swallow. It was 
often his delight, after his school was dismissed ill the 
afternoon, to stietch himseH on the rich bed of clovex 
bordering the little brook that whimpered by his 
school-house, and there con over old Mather's direful 
tales, until the gathering dusk of evening made the 
printed page a mere mist before hla eyes. Then, as 
he wended his way by swamp and stream and awful 
woodland, to the farmhouse where he happened to be 
quartered, every sound of natui'e, at that witching 
hour, fluttered his excited imagination, — the moan of 
the whip-poor-will from the hillside, the boding cry 
of the tree toad, that harbinger of stoi'm, the dreary 
hooting of the screech owl, to the sudden rustling in 
the thicket of birds frigbtened from their i-oost. The 
fireflies, too, which sparkled most vividly In the dark- 
est places, now and then startled him, as one of 
uncommon brightness would stream across his path ; 
and if, by chance, a huge blockhead of a beetle came 
winging his blundering flight against him, the poor 
rarlet was ready to give up the ghost, with the idea 
Increase Mather and grandson of John Cotton. He was born in 
Boston in 1663, graduated at Harvard College in 1684, and 
ordained minister iu Boston the saute fear. He was a diligent 
tnd prolific stndent, his various publications nutnbering nearly 
faur hundred. Like moat persons of his time, he believed in the 
enstence of witches, and tbought he was doing God' 
hunting them down. He died in 11^. 
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that he was struck with a witch's token. His only 
resource on such occasions, either to drown thought 
or drive away evil spirits, was to sing psalm tunes ; 
and the good people of Sleepy Hollow, as they sat bj 
their doors of an evening, were often filled with aw6 
\xt hearing his nasal melody, "in linked sweetness 
long drawn out," ^ floating from the distant hill, or 
along the dusky road. 

Another of his sources of fearful pleasure was to 
pass long winter evenings with the old Dutch wives, as 
they sat spinning by the fire, with a row of apples 
roasting and spluttering along the hearth, and listen 
to their marvellous tales of ghosts and goblins, and 
haunted fields, and haunted brooks, and haunted 
bridges, and haunted houses, and particularly of the 
headless horseman, or Galloping Hessian of the Hol- 
low, as they sometimes called him. He would delight 
them equally by his anecdotes of witchcraft, and of 
the direful omens and portentous sights and sounds in 
the air, which prevailed in the earlier times of Con- 
necticut ; and would frighten them woefully with spec- 
ulations upon comets and shooting stars ; and with the 
alarming fact that the world did absolutely turn 
round, and that they were half the time topsy-turvy I 

But if there was a pleasure in all this, while snugly 
^mddling in the chimney corner of a chamber that was 
all of a ruddy glow from the crackling wood fire, and 
where, of course, no spectre dared to show its face, it 
was dearly purchased by the terrors of his subsequent 
walk homewards. What fearful shapes and shadows 
beset his path, amidst the dim and ghastly glare of 
a snowy night ! With what wistful look did he eye 
every trembling ray of light streaming across the 

^ From Milton's U Allegro. 
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^aste fields from some distant window ! How ofteu 
was bo appalled by some shrub covered witli snow, 
wbioli, liko a sheeted spectre, beset his very path I 
How often did he shrink with curdling awe at the 
%imd of his own steps on tlie fi'osty crust beneath Iii». 
feet ; and dread to look over his shoidder, lest ha 
should behold some uncouth being tramping close 
behind him I and how ofteu was he thrown into 
complete dismay by some rushing blast, howling 
among the trees, in the idea that it was the Gallopiug 
Hessian on one of his nightly aeowringa ! 

All these, however, were mere terrors of the night^j 
phantoms of the mind that walk in darkness ; and 
thongh he had seen many spectres in his time, aud. 
been more than once beset by Satan ^ in divers shapes. 
In his lonely pei-amhulations, yet daylight put an end. 
to all these evils ; and he wouki have paasefl a pleas- 
ant life of it, in despite of the Devil and all his work^ 
if his path had not been crossed by a being tliat- 
causeB more perplexity to mortal man than ghosts^, 
goblins, and the whole raee of witches put together, 
and that was —a woman. 

Among the musical disciples who assembled, om 
evening in each week, to receive his instructions iu-\ 
psalmody, was Katrina Van Tassel, the daughter and 
only eliikl of a substantial Dutch farmer. She was » 
blooming lass of fi-esh eighteen ; plump as a partridge 
ripe and melting and rosy -cheeked as one of liei 
father's peaches, and universally famed, not merely for 
her beauty, but her vast expectations. She was withal 
a little of a cotjuette, as might be perceived even in 

^ An allusiuu to tlie old ildiI widesprEiul belief tbat gbosU, 
ggblina, and witulms wero the obedient subjecU and t 
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Ler dress, which waa a mixture of ancient and modem 
fashious, as most suited to set aS her charms. She 
wore the ornaments of pure yellow gold, which Ler 
great-great-grandmother had brought over from Saar- 
dam ; ^ the tempting stomacher of the olden time, and 
withal a provokingly short petticoat, to display the 
prettiest foot and ankle in the country round. 

Ichabod Crane had a soft and foolish heart towi 
the sex ; and it is not to be wondered at, that 
tempting a morsel soon found favor in his eyei 
especially after he had visited lier in her paternal 
mansion. Old Baltiis Van Tassel was a perfect pic- 
ture of a thriving, contented, liberal-hearted farmer. 
He seldom, it is true, sent either bis eyes or his 
thoughts beyond the boundai-ies of his own farm ; but 
within those everything waa snug, happy and well-con- 
ditioned. He was satisfied with his wealth, but not 
proud of it; and piqued himself upon the hearty 
abundance, rather than the stylo in which he lived. 
His stronghold waa situated on the banks of the Hud- 
son, iu one of those green, sheltered, fertile nooks in 
which the Dutch farmera are so fond of nestling. A 
great elm tree spread its bi-oad branches over it, at 
the foot of which bubbled up a spring of the softest 
and sweetest water, in a little well formed of a bar- 
rel; and then stole sparkling away through the grass, 
to a neighboring brook, that babbled along among 
alders and dwarf willows. Hard by the farmhouse 
was a vast ham, that might have served for a church; 
every window and crevice of which seemed bursting 

' Also known aa Zaaodam, a town of Ilollaud about live miles 

from Amsterdam, historically famuus uii tht^ place where Pet«r 

the Great of Rusbui worked a.ti a, shipwright and learned htm 

I to build ahipa. 
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forth with the treasures of the farm ; the flail was 
busily resounding witliin it fi'orn morning to night ; 
swallows aud martins skimmed twittering about the 
eaves ; and rows of pigeons, some with one eye turned 
up, as if watchiug the weather, some with their heads 
under their wings or buried in their bosoms, and 
others' swelling, aud cooing, and bowing about their 
dames, were enjoying the sunshine ou the roof. Sleek 
unwieldy porkers were grunting in the repose and 
abundance of their pens, from whenee sallied forth, 
now and then, troops of sueking pigs, as if to snu£E 
the air. A stately squadron of snowy geese were rid- 
ing in an adjoining pond, convoying whole fleets of 
ducks ; regiments of turkeys were gobbling through 
the farmyard, and Guinea fowls fretting about it, like 
ill-tempered housewives, with their peevish, discon- 
tented cry. Before the barn door strutted the gallant 
cock, that pattern of a husband, a warrior and a fine 
gentleman, clapping his burnished wings and crowing 
in the pride and gladness of his heart, — sometimes 
tearing up the earth with his feet, and then gener- 
ously calling his ever-hungry family of wives and chil- 
dren to enjoy the rich niorael which he had discoV' 
ered. 

The pedagogue's mouth watered as he looked upon 
this sumptuous promise of luxurious winter fare. In 
hia devouring mind's eye, he pictured to himself every 
roaating-pig running about with a pudding in his 
belly, and an apple in his mouth ; the pigeons were 
BQUgly put to bed in a comfortable pie, and tucked in 
with a coverlet of enist ; the geese were swimming in 
their own gravy ; and the ducks pairing cosily in 
dishes, like snug married ctniples, with a decent 
petencj oi onion sauce, in \}an ptitVei;^ Va ■s.b.'w esar*' 
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t the future sleek side of bacon, and juicy reliBhtng 
m ; not a turkey but he beheld daintily trussed up, 
th its gizzard under its wing, and, perad venture, a 
necklace of savory sausages ; and even bright chanti- 
cleer himself lay sprawling on his back, in a side dish, 
with uplifted claws, as i£ craving that quarter which 
his chivali'ous spirit disdained to ask while living. 

As the enraptured Ichabod fancied all this, and as be 
polled his great green eyes over the fat meadow lauds, 
the rioh fields of wheat, of rye, of buckwheat, and 
Indian coi-n, and the orchards burdened with ruddy 
fruit, which surrounded the warm tenement of Van 
Tassel, his heai't yearned after the damsel who was to 
inherit these domains, and his imagination expanded 
with the idea, how they might be readily turned into 
cash, and the money invested in immense tracts of 
Wild land, and shingle palaces in the wildernees. 
Nay, bis busy fancy already realized his hopes, and 
presented to him the blooming Katriua, with a whole 
family of children, mounted on the top of a wagon 
loaded with household trumpery, with pots and ket^ 
ties dangling beneath ; and he beheld himself bestrid- 
ing a pacing raare, with a colt at her heels, setting 
out for Kentucky, Tennessee,^ — or the Lord knows 
where I 

When he entered the house, the conquest of hia 
heart was complete. It was one of those spacious 
farmhouses, with high-ridged but lowly sloping roofs, 
built in the style handed down from the first Dutch 
settlers ; the low projecting eaves forming a piazza 
along the front, capable of being closed up in bad 
^ At the time the Stetch Booh, which coatainB the Legend of 
Sieepy Hollow, was published (1819), the far West that emi- 
made their goal was eoAt of the MLisiaaippL 
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Teather. Under this were hung flails, harueas. vari- 
OQB utenails of husbandry, and nets for fishing in the i 
neigbboriug river. Benches were built along the sides 
for summer use ; and a great spinning-wheel at one 
end, and a churn at the other, showed the various uses 
to which this important porch might be devoted. 
From this piazza the wondering Ichabod entered the 
hall, which formed the centre of the mansion, and the 
place of usual residence. Here rows of resplendent 

I pewter, ranged ou a long dresser, dazzled his eyes. 
In one corner stood a huge bag of wool, ready to be I 
span ; in another, a quantity of linsey-woolsey just- | 
from the loom ; ears of Indian corn, and strings of 
dried apples and peaches, bung in gay festoons along 
the walls, mingled with the ^ud of red peppers ; and 
a door left ajar gave him a peep into the best parlor, 
where the claw-footed chairs and dark mahogany 
tables shone like mirrors ; andirons, with their accom- 
panying shovel and tongs, glistened from their covert 
of asparagus tops; mock -oranges and concb-nfaella 
decorated the mantelpiece ; strings of various-colored 
birds' eggs were suspended above it ; a great ostrich 
egg was hung from the centre of the room, and a cor- 
ner cupboard, knowingly left open, displayed immense 

- treasuTCR of old silver and well-mended china. 

From the moment Ichabod laid his eyes upon these 
T^ions of delight, the peace of his mind was at an 
end, and bis only study was how to gain the affections of 
the peerless daughter of Van Tassel. In this enterprise, 
however, he had more real difficulties than generally 
fell to the lot of a kiiight^rraut of yore,' who seldom 

* A gw>d type of the hero Irving had in mitid miiy he found in 
Don Quixote, thp wandering knijihtwhom SpanisU Cets-«A)«.'-a».- 
mortaliied in his inimitable Don QuiatoU de \o. Manclva IJSRRiV 
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had anything but giants, enchanters, fiery dragoiui, 
and such like easily conquered adversaries, to contend 
with , and had to make his way merely through gates 
of iron and hrass, and walla of adamant to the castle 
keep, where the lady of his heart was conSned ; all 
which he achieved as easily as a man would carve his 
way to the centre cf a Christmas pie; and then the 
lady gave him her hand as a matter of course. Icha- 
bod, on the contrary, had to win his way to tlie heart 
of a country coquette, beset with a labyrinth of whims 
and captices, which were forever presenting new diffi- 
culties and impediments ; and he had to encounter a 
host of fearful adversaries of real flesh and blood, the 
numerous rustic admirers, who beset every portal to 
her heart, keeping a watchful and angry eye upon 
each other, hut ready to fly out in the common cause 
against any new competitor. 

Among these, the moat formidable was a burly, 
roaring, roystering blade, of the name of Abi-aham, or, 
according to the Dutch abbreviation, Brom Van 
Brunt, the hero of the country round, which rang 
with bis feats of strength and hardihood. He was 
broad-shouldered and double-jointed, with short curly 
black hair, and a bluff but not unpleasant counte- 
nance, having a mingled air of fun and arrogance. 
From his Herculean framo and great powers of limb, 
he had received the nickname of Rrom Bones, by 
which he was universally known. He was famed for 
great knowledge and skill in horsemanship, being as 
dexterous on horseback as a Tai'tar. He was foremost 
at all races and cock-fights ; and, with the ascendancy 
which bodily strength alvrays acquires in rustic life, 
the umpire in all disputes, setting his hat on one 
side, and giving his decisions with an air and tone t 
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admitted of no gainsay or appeal. He was always 
i-eady for either a fight or a frolic; but had more inia- 
ctiief than ill-will in his composition ; and with all his 
overbearing roughness, thei-e was a strong dash of 
waggish good humor at bottom. He had three op 
four boon companions, who retraided him as their 
model, and at tlie head of whom he scoured the couih 
try, attending every scene of feud or merriment f< 
miles round. In cold weather he was distinguished'^ 
by a fur cap, surmounted with a flaunting fox's tail 
and when the folks at a country gathering descriectj 
this well-known crest at a ilistance, whisking about 
/imong a squad of hard ridei-s, they always stood by 
for a squall. Sometimes his crew would be heard 
dashing along past the farmhouses at midnight, with 
whoop and halloo, like a troop of Don Cossacks ; ' and 
the old dames, startled out of their sleep, would listen 
for a moment till the hurry-scurry had clattered by, 
and then exclaim, "Ay, there goes Brom Bones and 
his gang I " The neiglilwrs looked upon him witii a 
mixture of awe, admiration, and good-will ; and, when 
any madcap prank or rustic brawl occurred in 
vicinity, always shook their heads, and warrant 
Brom Bones was at the bottom of it. 

This i-antipole hero had for some time singled out 
the blooming Katrina for the object of hi» uncouth 
gallantries, and though his amorous toyings were 
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^^^^^^ Tbe CoBsiLcks are restless s,aA warlike Russian tribin^ of ^^^| 

excellent service to the KuHsian arm; ns Hcouts, skinnkiiers, and 

irregular cavalry. Tliey are widely distributed over the empire, 
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a bear, yet it was whispered that she did not aJto- 
gether discourage his hopes. Certain it is, his ad- 
vances were signals for rival candidates to retire, who 
felt no inclination to cross a lion in his amours ; inso- 
much, that when his horse was seen tied to Van Tas- 
sel's paling, on a Sunday night, a sure sign that his 
master was courting, or, as it is termed, " sparking," 
within, all other suitors passed by in despair, and car- 
ried the war into other quarters. 

Such was the formidable rival with whom Ichabod 
Crane had to contend, and, considering all things, a 
stouter man than he would have shrunk from the 
competition, and a wiser man would have despaired* 
He had, however, a happy mixture of pliability and 
perseverance in his nature ; he was in form and spirit 
like a supple-jack — yielding, but tough; though he 
bent, he never broke ; and though he bowed beneath 
the slightest pressure, yet, the moment it was away — 
jerk I — he was as erect, and carried his head as high 
as ever. 

To have taken the field openly against his rival 
would have been madness ; for he was not a man to 
be thwarted in his amours, any more than that stormy 
lover, Achilles.^ Ichabod, therefore, made his ad- 
vances in a quiet and gently insinuating manner. 
Under cover of his character of singing-master, he 
made frequent visits at the farmhouse ; not that he 
had anything to apprehend from the meddlesome inter- 
ference of parents, which is so often a stumbling-block 
in the path of lovers. Bait Van Tassel was an easy, 

^ The most famous warrior of the Trojan War. The Hiad of 
Homer begins with the wrath of Achilles, in the tenth year of 
the war, because Agamemnon had taken from him BriseKs, a 
beautiful captive, to whom he was strongly attaohed. 
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Indulgent soul ; lie- loved lis daughter better even 
than his pipe, and, like a reasouable man and an 
excellent father, let her hn.ve her way in everytliing. 
His notable little wife, too,, had enougli to do to 
attend to her hocaekeeping and manage her poultiyj 
for, as she aagely observed, dn'^liP. and geese are fool- 
ish things, and must be looked- afc^r, but girls can 
take care of themselves. Thus, whiie the busy dame 
bustled about the house, or plied her- spinning-wheel 
at one end of the piazza, houest Bait woiild-sit smok- 
ing his eveuing pipe at the other, yfdM:]\\3g the 
achievements of a little wooden waiitor, who, armed 
with a sword in each hand, was most valiantly_<igiit- 
ing the wind on the pinnacle of the barn. In tHe 
mean time, Ichabod would carry on his suit with the 
daughter by the side of tlie spring under the great 
elm, or sauntering along in the twilight, that hour 80- 
favorable to the lover's elofjuence. 

I profess not to know how women's hearts are 
wooed and won. To me they have always been mat- 
ters of ridille and admiration. Some seem to have 
but one vaJnerable point, or door of access; while 
others have a thousand avenues, and may be captured 
in a thousand diffei-ent ways. It is a great triumph 
of skill to gain the former, but a still greater pi-oof 
of generalship to maintajn possession of the latter, for 
a man must battle for his fortress at every door and 
window. He who wins a thousand common hearts is 
therefore entitled to some renown ; but he who keeps 
undisputed sway over the heart of a coquette is in- 
deed a hero. Certain it is, this was not the case with 
the redoubtable Brom Bones ; and from the moment 
Ichabod Crane made Iiis advances, the interests of the 

idently declined ■. \iia Vorat ■waa "aa "VcTi-ig^ 
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seen tied to the palings on Sunilay nights, and : 
deadly feud gradually arose between him and the pre- 
ceptor of Sleepy Hollow. -. . " 

Broni, who had a degree "of rough ehivalry in hia 
lure, would fain have carried matters to open war- 
and have settled £lieir pretensions to the lady, 
acDordIng to the ibo'de of those most concise and sim- 
pie reasoners, the knights-eiTant of yore, — by single 
combat ; but Ichabod was too conscious of the supe- 
rior niigh"f..if his adversary to enter the lists against 
liim ; hdjh&d overheard a I>oast of Bones, tliat he 
would '* double the schoolmaster up, and lay him on a 
shelf. of hia own sehoolhouse ; " and he was too waiy 
td._give him an opi>ortunity. There was something 
extremely provoking in this obstinately pacific system ; 
it left Brom no alternative but to draw upon the 
funds of rustic! waggery ia his disposition, and to play 
off boorish practical jokes upon his rival. lohabod be- 
came the object of whimsical persecution to Bones and 
his gang of rough riders. They harried his hitherto 
peaceful domains, smoked out his singing-achool by 
stopping up the chimney, broke into the sehoolhouse 
at night, iu spite of its formidable fastenings of withe 
and window stakes, and turned everything topsy-turvy, 
30 that the poor schoolmaster began to think all the 
witches in the country held their meetings there. But 
what was atill more annoying, Brora took all opportu- 
nities of turning him into ridicule in presence of hia 
mistress, and had a scoundrel dog whom he taught to 
whine in the moat ludicrous mauner, and introduced 
as a rival of Ichabod's, to instruct her in psalmody. 

In this way matters went on for some time, without 
producing any material effect on the relative situa- 
of the coatending powers. On a fine autumnal j 
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afternoon, Ichabod, in peusive mood, sat enthroned on 
tlie lofty stool from whenpe he usually watched all the 
concerns of liis little literary reahn. In his hand 
he swayed a ferule, that sceptre of despotic po' 
the birch of justice reposed on three nails liehind th< 
throne, a constant terror to evil tloers; while 
desk before him might be seen sundry contrabj 
articles and prohibited weapons, detected upon 
persons of idle ui-chins, such as half-munched appl 
popguns, whirligigs, fly-cages, and whole legions 
rampant little paper game-cocks. Apparently tbei 
had been some appalling act of justice recently in- 
flicted, for his scholars were all busily intent upon 
their books, or slyly whispering behind them with one 
eye kept upon the master ; and a kind of buzzing still- 
ness reigned throughout the schoolroom. It was si 
denly interrupted by the appearance of a negro 
tow-cloth jacket and trowsers, a round-crowned fi 
ment of a hat, like the cap of Mercury, and 
on the back of a ragged, wild, half-broken colt, whiel_ 
he managed with a rope by way of halter. He cameil 
clattering up to the eehool-door with an invitation to 
Ichahod to attend a merry-making or "quilting- 
frolic," ^ to be held that evening at Mynheer Van 
Tassel's ; and having delivered his message with that 
air of importance and effort at fine language which 
a, negro is apt to display on petty embassies of the 
kind, he dashed over the brook, and 
pering away np the Hollow, full of the importai 
id hurry of his 



"Now were liiatitiited ' quilting-beea,' and ' hiisking-bees," 
other raral assemblages, wliero, under tliQ iuspiriog influ- 
of the fiddle, toil w.i3 enlivened by ga^feVj stai. VNijj««feL 
the diuiee."^InTiig's iiislorij of Nein York, 
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All was now bustle and hubbub in the late quiet 
schoolroom. The scholars were hurried through their 
lessons without stopping at trifles ; those who were 
nimble skipped over half with impunity, and those 
who were tardy had a smart application now and then 
in the rear, to quicken their speed or help them over 
a tall word. Books were flung aside without being 
put away on the shelves, inkstands were overturned, 
benches thrown down, and the whole school was 
turned loose an hour before the usual time, bursting 
forth like a legion of young imps, yelping and racket- 
ing about the green in joy at their early emancipation. 

The gallant Ichabod now spent at least an extra 
half hour at his toilet, brushing and furbishing up his 
best, and indeed only suit of rusty black, and arran- 
ging his locks by a bit of broken looking-glass that 
hung up in the schoolhouse. That he might make his 
appearance before his mistress in the true style of a 
cavalier, he borrowed a horse from the farmer with 
whom he was domiciliated, a choleric old Dutchman 
of the name of Hans Van Ripper, and, thus gallantly 
mounted, issued forth like a knight-errant in quest 
of adventures. But it is meet I should, in the true 
spirit of romantic story, give .some account of the 
looks and equipments of my hero and his steed. The 
animal he bestrode was a broken-down plow-horse, 
that had outlived almost everything but its vicious- 
ness. He was gaunt and shagged, with a ewe neck, 
and a head like a hammer ; his rusty mane and tail 
were tangled and knotted with burs ; one eye had lost 
its pupil, and was glaring and spectral, but the other 
had the gleam of a genuine devil in it. Still he must 
have had fire and mettle in his day, if we may judge 
from the name he bore of Gunpowder. He had^ in 
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fe«t, l>eea a favorite steed of his roaster's, the choleric 
Van Ripper, who was a furious rider, and had infused, 
very probably, some of his own spirit into the ani- 
mal; for, old and broken-down as he looked, there J 
was more of the lurking devil in him than in lu^l 
young filly in the country. 

Ichabod was a suitable figure for such a steed. He 
rode with short stirrups, which brought his knees 
nearly up to the pommel of the saddle ; his sliarp 
elbows stuck out like grasshoppers' ; he carried hia 
whip perpendicularly in his band, like a sceptre, and I 
as bis borse jogged on, the motion of his a 
not unlike the flapping of a pair of wings. A small 
wool hat rested on tlie top of his nose, for so his 
scanty strip of forehea<^l might be called, and the 
skii'ts of his blat-k coat fluttered out almost to tha 
horse's tail. Such was the appearance of lehabod j 
and his steed as they shambled out of the gate of j 
Hans Van Ripper, and it was altogether such an | 
apparition as is seldom to be met with in broad day- 
light. 

It was, as I have said, a fine autumnal day ; the sky 
was clear and serene, and natiue wore that rich and 
goldenllvery which we always associate with the idea of 
abundance. The forests had put on their sober brown 
and yellow, while some trees of tlie tenderer kind had 
been iii)iped by the frosts into brilliant dyes of orange, 
purple, and scarlet. Streaming files of wild ducka 
began to make their appearance high in the air ; the 
bark of the squirrel might be heard from the groves of 
beech and hickory-nuts, and the pensive whistle of the 
quail at intervals from the neighboring stubble iield. 

The small birds were taking their farewell Umv 
quels. In the fullness o£ their ■cftveV^^'iltte^ 'iMSus^*'^ 
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chirping and frolicking from bnsli to bash, and tree 
to tree, capricious from the very profusion and variety 
around them. Thei'e was the honest cockrobin, the 
favorite game of stripling sportsmen, with its loud 
querulous note ; and the twittering blackbirds flying in 
sable clouds ; and the golden - winged woodpeckei^ 
with his crimson crest, his broad black gorget, and 
splendid plumage ; and the cedar-bird, with its rect 
tipt wings and yellow-tipt tail and its little monteiro^ 
cap of feathers ; and the blue jay, that noisy ooxoomb, 
in his gay light blue coat and white nnderdothes, 
screaming and chattering, nodding and bobbing and 
bowing, and pretending to be on good terms with 
every songster of the grove. 

As Ichabod jogged slowly on his way, his eye, ever 
open to every symptom of culinary abundance, ranged 
with delight over the treasures of jolly autumn. On 
all sides he beheld vast store of apples : some hanging 
in oppressive opulence on the trees ; some gathered 
into baskets and barrels for the market; others 
heaped up in rich piles for the cider-press. Farther 
on he beheld great fields of Indian com, with its 
golden ears peeping from their leafy coverts, and 
holding out the promise of cakes and hasty-pudding ; 
and the yellow pumpkins lying beneath them, turning 
up their fair round bellies to the sun, and giving 
ample prospects of the most luxurious of pies; and 
anon he passed the fragrant buckwheat fields breath- 
ing the odor of the beehive, and as he beheld them, soft 
anticipations stole over his mind of dainty slap-jacksi 

^ Same as montero (mon-ta'-ro), a horseman's or huntsman's 
cap, having a round crown with flaps which could be drawn 
down over the sides of the face. 
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well buttered, and ga,rnished with honey or trcatle, by 
the delicate little dimpled hand o£ Katrina Van Taa- 
sel. 

Thus feeding hia mind with many sweet thoughts 
and "sugared suppositions,'" he joni'neyed along the 
sides of a range of hills wViich look out upon some 
of the goodliest scenes of the mighty Hudson. The 
sun gradually wheeled his broad disk down in the 
west. The wide bosom of the Tappan Zee lay mcv 
tionless and glassy, exoepting that here and there a 
gentle undulation waved and prolonged the blue 
shadow of the distant mountain. A few amber clouds 
floated in the sky, without a breath of air to move 
them. The horizon was of a fine golden tint, chan- 
ging gradually into a pure apple green, and from that 
into the deep blue of the niid-heavcu. A slanting ray 
lingered on the woody crests of the precipices that 
overhmig some parts of the river, giving greater 
depth to the dark gray and purple of their rocky 
aides. A sloop was loitering in the distance, droppiug 
slowly down with the tide, her sail hanging uselessly 
gainst the mast; and as the reflection of the sky 
gleamed along the atill water, it seemed as if the ves- 
sel was suspended in the air. 

It was toward evening that Ichabod arrived at the 
castle of the Heer Van Tassel, which he found thronged 
with the pride and flower of the adjacent country. 
Old farmers, a spare leathern-faced race, in homespun 
ooata and breeches, blue stockings, huge shoes, and 
magnificent pewter buckles. Their biisk, withered 
little dames, in close crimped caps, long-waisted short- 
gowns, homespun petticoatt, with scissors and pin-eush. 
ions, and gay calico pockets hanging on the out&ide,. 
Buxom lasses, almost as autiquattii as 'tJaaw taa'^QseE*. 
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excepting where a straw hat, a fine ribbon, or perhaps 
a white frock, gave symptoms of city innovatiou. The 
sons, in short square-skirted coats, with rows of stu- 
pendous brass buttons, and their hair generally queued 
in the fashion of the times, especially if they could 
procure an eelskin for the purpose, it being esteemed 
throughout the country as a potent nourisber and 
strengthener of the hair. 

Brom Bones, however, was the hero of the scene, 
having come to the gathering on his favorite steed 
Daredevil, a creature, like himself, full of mettle and 
mischief, and which no one but himself could manage. 
He was, in fact, noted for preferring vicious animals, 
given to all kinds of tricks which kept the rider in 
constant risk of his neck, for he held a tractable, well- 
broken horse as unworthy of a lad of spirit. 

Fain would I pause to dwell upon the world of 
charms that burst upon the enraptured gaze of my 
hero, as he entered the state parlor of Van Tassel's 
mansion. Not those of the bevy of buxom lasses, with 
their luxurious display of red and white : but the 
ample charms of a genuine Dutch country tea-table, 
in the sumptuous time of autumn. Such heaped- up 
platters of cakes of various and almost indescribable 
kinds, known only to expeiienced Dutch housewives! 
There was the doughty doughnut, the tender oly- 
koek,^ and the crisp and crumbling cruller; sweet 
cakes and short cakes, ginger cakes and honey cakes, 
and the whole family of cakes. And then there were 
apple pies, and peach pies, :ind pumpkin pies ; besides 
slices of ham and smoked beef ; and moreover deleo- 

^ Pronounced o'-li-cook, from a Dutch word that means oSL- 
cake, A cake of dough sweetened and fried in lard, — some* 
thing like the cruller, hut richer and tenderer. 
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table dishes of preserved plums, and peaches, and 
pears, and quinces ; not to mention broiled shad i 
roasted cliicltens ; together with bowls of milk and 
cream, all mingled higgledy-piggledy, pretty much as 
I have enumerated them, with the motherly teapot 
sending up its clouds of vapor from the midst — Hea 
yen bless the mark ! I want breath and time to dis- 
cuss this banquet as it deserves, and am too eager to 
get on with my story. Happily, Ichabod Crane was 
not in so great a hurry as his historiaa, but did ample 
]*uatice to every dainty. 

He was a kind and thankful creature, whose heart 
dilated in proportion as hia skin was filled with good 
cheer, and whose spirits rose with eating, as some 
men's do with drink. He could not help, too, roUir 
liis large eyes round him as he ate, and chuckling; with 
the possibility that he might one day be lord of ail ' 
this scene of almost unimaginable luxury and splei 
dor. Then, he thought, bow soon he 'd tui'n bis back 
upon the old achool-house ; snap his fingers in the 
face of flans Van Ripper, and every other niggardly 
patron, and kick any itinerant pedagogue out of doors ' 
that should dare to call him comrade ! 

Old Baltus Van Tassel moved about among his ' 
guests with a face dilated with content and good- 
humor, round and jolly as the harvest moon, J' 
hospitable attentions were brief, but expressive, being 
confined to a shake of the hand, a slap on the shoul- 
der, a loud laugh, and a pressing invitation to "fall 
to, and help themselves." 

And now the sound of the music from the common 
room, or ball, summoned to the dance. The musician 
was an old gray-beaded negro, who had been the idtt 
erant orchestra of the neig^iboiliood iox vtvoxt ■< 
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half a century. His instrument was as old and bat- 
tered as himself. The greater part of the time he 
scraped on two or three strings, accompanying every 
movement of the bow with a motion of the head ; bow- 
ing almost to the ground, and stamping with his foot 
whenever a fresh couple were to start. 
- J ^ Ichabod prided himself upon his dancing as much 

as upon his vocal powers. Not a limb, not a fibre 
about him was idle ; and to have seen his loosely hung 
frame in full motion, and clattering about the room, 
you would have thought St. Vitus himself, that 
blessed patron of the dance, was figuring before yoii 
in person. He was the admiration of all the negroes ; 
who, having gathered, of all ages and sizes, from the 
farm and the neighborhood, stood forming a pyramid 
of shining black faces at every door and window; 
gazing with delight at the scene ; rolling their white 
eye-balls, and showing grinning rows of ivory from 
ear to ear. How could the flogger of urchins be 
otherwise than animated and joyous ? the lady of his 
heart was his partner in the dance, and smiling gra- 
ciously in reply to all his amorous oglings; while 
Brom Bones, sorely smitten with love and jealousy, 
sat brooding by himself in one corner. 

When the dance was at an end, Ichabod was at- 
tracted to a knot of the sager folks, who, with Old Van 
Tassel, sat smoking at one end of the piazza, gossip- 
ing over former times, and drawing out long stories 
about the war. 

This neighborhood, at the time of which I am 
speaking, was one of those highly favored places 
which abound with chronicle and great men. The 
British and American line had run near it during the 
war ; it had, therefore^ been the scene of marauding; 
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id lafeoted with refugees, cow-boys, aud all kinds of 
border chivalry. Just sufficient time had elapsed to 
enable each story-teller to dress up his tale with a lit- 
tle bceoiuing fiction, and, in the indistiuctiiess of his 
recollection, to make himself the hero of every ejij 
ploit. < 

There waa the stoiy of Doffue MartKng, a large 
blue-bearded Dutchman, who had nearly taken a 
British frigate with an old iron niue-pounder from a 
mud breastwoi'k, only that his gun burst at the sixth 
discharge. And there was an old gentleman who 
shall be nameless, being too rich a niyulieer ^ to be 
lightly mentioned, who, in the battle of White Plains, 
being an excellent master of defence, parried a mun- 
ket^ball with a small-sword, insomuch that he abso- 
lutely felt it whiz round the blade, and glance off 
the hilt ; in proof of witicb he waiS ready at any tii 
to show the swoi-d, with the hilt a little bent. Thei 
were several more that had been equally great in the 
field, not one of whom but was persuaded that he had 
a considerable hand in bringing the war to a happy 
terniiuation. 

But all these were nothing to the tales of ghosts 
and apparitions that succeeded. The neighborhood is 
rich in legendary treasures of the kind. Local tales 
and i^uperstitious tlirive best in these sheltered, long- 
settled retreats ; but are trampled under foot by the 
shifting throng that forms the population of most of 
our country places. Besides, there is no encourage- 
ment for ghosts in most of our villages, for they have 
Jy had time to finish their first nap aud turn 

FroDOunced mln-hBr'. Literally, mjr lord. It is the ordi- 

btle of oddresa mnong Dutchmen, correBpondijig to lir of 

Eiigliah >iae. Ueuce, a DutctnoKa. 
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themselves in their graves, before their surviving 
friends have travelled away from the neighborhood ; 
so that when they turn out at night to walk their 
rounds, they have no acquaintance left to call upon. 
This is perhaps the reason why we so seldom hear of 
ghosts except in our long-established Dutch communi- 
ties. 

The immediate cause, however, of the prevalence of 
supernatural stories in these parts, was doubtless 
owing to the vicinity of Sleepy Hollow. There was a 
contagion in the very air that blew from that haunted 
region ; it breathed forth an atmosphere of dreams 
and fancies infecting all the land. Several of the 
Sleepy Hollow people were present at Van Tassel's, 
and, as usual, were doling out their wild and wonder- 
ful legends. Many dismal tales were told about fune- 
ral trains, and mourning cries and wailings heard and 
seen about the great tree where the unfortunate Major 
Andr^ was taken, and which stood in the neighbor- 
hood. Some mention was made also of the woman in 
white, that haunted the dark glen at Raven Rock, and 
was often heard to shriek on winter nights before a 
storm, having perished there in the snow. The chief 
part of the stories, however, turned upon the favorite 
spectre of Sleepy Hollow, the Headless Horseman, 
who had been heard several times of late, patrolling 
the country; and, it was said, tethered his horse 
nightly among the graves in the churchyard. 

The sequestered situation of this church seems 
always to have made it a favorite haunt of troubled 
spirits. It stands on a knoll, surrounded by locust- 
trees and lofty elms, from among which its decent, 
whitewashed walls shine modestly forth, like Christian 
purity beaming through the shades of retirement. A 
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gentle slope dewenda from it to a silver sheet of 
water, bordered by high trees, between which, peepa 
may be caught at the blue hills of the Hudson. To 
look upon its giasB-growu yard, where the aunbeams 
seem to sleep so quietly, one would think that there at 
least the dead might rest in peace. Ou one side of 
the church exteuils a wide woody dell, along which 
raves a large brook among broken looks and trunks 
of fallen trees. Over a deep black part of the 
atreani, not far from the church, was formerly thrown 
a wooden bridge; the road that led to it, and the 
bridge itself, were tliicklj shaded by overhanging 
trees, which ca»t a gloom about it, even in tho day- 
time ; but occasioned a fearful da['kDes.i at night, 
Sucli was one of the favorite haunts of the Headless 
Horseman, and the place where he was mott frequently 
encountered. Tlie tale was told of old lirouwer, a 
most heretical disbeliever in ghosts, how he met the 
Horseman returning from his foray into Sleepy Hol- 
low, and was obliged to get up beluud bini; how they 
galloped over bush and briike, over hill and swamp, 
until they reached the bridge ; when the Horseman 
suddenly turned into a skeleton, threw old Brouwer 
into the brook, aud sprang away over the treo-tops 
with a clap of thunder. M 

This »tory was immediately matched by a thrioe -fl 
marvellous adventure of Broni Bones, who maile light || 
of the Galloping Hessian as an arrant jotkey. He 
affirmed that on returning one night from the neigh- 
boring villiige of Sing Sing, he had been overtaken by 
this midnight trooper ; that be had offered to race 
with him for a bowl of punch, and should have won it 
too, for Daredevil beat the goblin horse all hollow, but 
as they came to the «Wtc\\\'n:\iV?,e,'OQa "^iaa'iiasi. 
and vanished in a Qasb Qi Wta. 
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All these tales, told in that drowsy undertone with 
/ ^ which men talk in the dark, the countenances of the 
listeners only now and i;hen receiving a casual gleam 
from the glare of a pipe, sank deep in the mind of 
Ichabod. He repaid them in kind with large extracts 
from his invaluable author. Cotton Mather, and 
added many marvellous events that had taken place 
in his native State of Connecticut, and fearful sights 
which he had seen in his nightly walks about Sleepy 
Hollow. 

The revel now gradually broke up. The old farm- 
ers gathered together their families in their wagons, 
and were heard for some time rrttling along the hol- 
low roads, and over the distant hills. Some of the 
damsels mounted on pillions behind their favorite 
swains, and their light-hearted laughter, mingling 
with the clatt.er of hoofs, echoed along the silent 
woodlands, sounding fainter and fainter, until they 
gradually died away, — and the late scene of noise and 
frolic was all silent and deserted. Ichabod only lin- 
gered behind, according to the custom of country lov- 
ers, to have a tete-a-tete with the heiress; fully con- 
vinced that he was now on the high road to success. 
What passed at this interview I will not pretend to 
say, for in fact I do not know. Something, however, 
I fear me, must have gone wrong, for he certainly 
sallied forth, after no very great interval, with an air 
quite desolate and chapfallen. Oh, these women! 
these women ! Could that girl have been playing o£E 
any of her coquettish tricks? Was her encourage- 
ment of the poor pedagogue all a mere sham to secure 
her conquest of his rival ? Heaven only knows, not 
T I Let it suffice to say, Ichabod stole forth with the 
air of one who had been sacking a henroost, rather 
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thfui a fair lady's heart. Without looking to the 
right or left to notice the sueiie of i-ural wealth, on 
which he had bo oftcii gloated, he went straight to the 
stable, ami with several hearty cuffs and kicks roused 
his steed most uneourteously from the comfortaHe 
quarters in which he was soundly sleeping, dreaming 
of mountains of corn and oats, and whole valleys of 
timothy and clover. 

It was the very witching time of niglit ^ that Tclia- 
bod, heavy-hearted and ci-est^£allen, pursued Iiis travels 
homewards, along the sides of the lofty hills which 
rise above Tarry Town, and which he had traversed 
so cheerily in the afternoon. The hour was as dismal 
as himself. Far below him the Tapj»an Zee spre-id 
its dusky and indistinct waste of waters, with here 
and there the tall nia^t of s, sloop, riding quietly at 
anchor under the land. In the dead hush of mid- 
night, he could even hear the barking of the watch- 
dog from the opposite shore of the Hudson ; but it 
was so vague and faint as only to give an idea of hia 
distance front this faithful companion of man. Now 
and then, too, the long-drawn crowing of a cock, acci- 
dentally awakened, would sound far, far off, from some 
farmhouse away amoag the hiUs — but it was like a 
dreaming sound in his ear, No signs of life oceuixed 
near hint, but occasionally the melancholy chirp of a 
cricket, or jierhaps the guttural twang of a bull-frog 
from a neighboring marsh, as if sleeping uncomfor- 
tably and turning suddenly i)i Ids bed. 

All the stories of gliosis and goblins that he had 
lieard in the afternoon now came crowding ujioti hia 
recollection. The night grew darker and darker; tha 
' " T is novf tLe very wituLiug time of uiglit 
WLen cliiirchyivrda jawn." — Hamlet. 
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stars seemed to sink deeper in the sky, and driving 
clouds occasionally hid them from his sight. He had 
never felt so lonely and dismal. He was, moreover, 
approaching the very place where many of the scenes 
of the ghost stories had been laid. In the centre of 
the road stood an enormous tulip-tree, which towered 
like a giant above all the other trees of the neighbor- 
hood, and formed a kind of landmark. Its limbs were 
gnarled and fantastic, large enough to form trunks 
for ordinary trees, twisting down almost to the earth, 
and rising again into the air. It was connected with 
the tragical story of the unfortunate Andre, who had 
been taken prisoner hard by ; and was universally 
known by the name of Major Andre's tree. The 
common people regarded it with a mixture of respect 
and superstition, partly out of sympathy for the fate 
of its ill-starred namesake, and partly from the tales 
of strange sights, and doleful lamentations, told con- 
cerning it. 

As Ichabod approached this fearful tree, he began 
to whistle ; he thought his whistle was answered ; it 
was but a blast sweeping sharply through the dry 
branches. As he approached a little nearer, he 
thought he saw something white, hanging in the midst 
of the tree : he paused, and ceased whistling ; but, on 
looking more narrowly, perceived that it was a place 
where the tree had been scathed by lightning, and the 
white wood laid bare. Suddenly he heard a groan — 
his teeth chattered, and his knees smote against the 
saddle : it was but the rubbing of one huge bough 
upon another, as they were swayed about by the 
breeze. He passed the tree in safety, but new perils 
lay before him. 

About two hundred yards from the tree, a small 
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brook crossed the road, and ran into a marshy and 
thickly- wooded glen, known by the luinie of Wiley's 
Swamp. A few rough logs^ laid aide by aide, served 
for a bridge over this stream. On that side of the 
road where the brook entered the wood, a group of 
oaka and chestnuta, matted thick with wild grape-vines, 
threw a cavenions gloom over it. To pass this bridge 
was the severest trial. It was at this identical spot 
that the unfortunate Andr^ was captured, aud under 
the covert of those chestnuts and vines were the 
sturdy yeomen concealed who surprised him. This 
has ever since been considered a haunted sti-eani, and 
feai-ful are the feelings of the school-boy who has to 
pass it alone after dark. 

As he approached the stream, hia heart began to 
thump ; he aummoned up, however, all his resolution, 
gave hia horse half a score of kicks in the ribs, and 
attempted to dash briskly across the bridge; hut 
instead of starting forward, the perverse old animal 
made a lateral movement, and ran broadside against 
the fence. Ichabod, whose feai'S increased with the 
delay, jerked the reins on the other side, and kicked 
lustily with the contrary foot; it was all in vain ; his 
steed started, it is true, but it was only to plunge to 
the opposite side of the road into a thicket of bram- 
bles and alder-buahes. The schoolmaster now be- 
stowed both whip aud heel upou the starveling ribs of 
old Gunpowder, who dashecl forward. snufRing and 
snorting, but came to a stand just by the bridge, with 
a suddenness that had nearly sent his rider sprawling 
over his head. Just at this moment a plashy tramp hy 
the Bide of the bridge caught the sensitive ear of Icha- 
bod. In the dark shadow of the grove, on the margin, 
vthe brook, he beheld somet\\mg \w\^e, * 
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and towering. It stirred not, but seemed gathered up 
in the gloom, like some gigantic monster ready to 
spring upon the traveller. 

The hair of the affrighted pedagogue rose upon his 
head with terror. What was to be done ? To turn 
and fly was now too late ; and besides, what chance 
was there of escaping ghost or goblin, if such it was, 
which could ride upon the wings of the wind ? Sum- 
moning up, therefore, a show of courage, he demanded 
in stammering accents, " Who are you ?jl/ He re- 
ceived no reply. He repeated his demand in a still 
more agitated voice. Still there was no answer. 
Once more he cudgelled the sides of the inflexible 
Gunpowder, and, shutting his eyes, broke forth with 
involuntary fervor into a psalm tune. Just then the 
shadowy object of alarm put itself in motion, and with 
a scramble and a bound stood at once in the middle 
of the road. Though the night was dark and dismal, 
yet the form of the unknown might now in some 
degree be ascertained. He appeared to be a horse- 
man of large dimensions, and mounted on a black 
horse of powerful frame. He made no offer of mole* 
tation or sociability, but kept aloof on one side of the 
road, jogging along on the blind side of old Gun 
powder, who had now got over his fright and way- 
wardness. 

Ichabod, who had no relish for this strange mid- 
night companion, and bethought himself of the adven- 
ture of Brom Bones with the Galloping Hessian, now 
quickened his steed in hopes of leaving him behind. 
The stranger, however, quickened his horse to an 
equal pace. Ichabod pulled up, and fell into a walk, 
thinking to lag behind, — the other did the same. His 
heart began to sink within him; he endeavored to 
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resume his psalm tune, but liis parched tongue clove 
to the roof of his month, and he could not utter a 
Btave. There was something in the moody and 
dogged silence of this pertinacious companion that 
was mysterious it » d -appalling. It was soon feai-f ully 
accounted for. f On mountiug a rising ground, which 
brought the figure of hia fellow-traveller in relief 
against the sky, gigantic in height, and mufded in a 
cloak, lohabod was hoiTor-struck on perceiving that 
he was headless ! but his horror was still more in- 
creased on observing that the head, which should 
have rested on his shoidders, waa carried before him 
on the pommel of his saddle I His terrer rose to des- 
peration ; he rained a shower of kicks and blows upon 
Gunpowder, lioping by a sudden movement to give 
his companion the slip ; but the spectre started full 
jump with him. Away, tlien, they dasliecl through 
thick and thin ; stones flying and sparks flashing at 
every bound. lehabod'n flimsy garments fluttered 
the air, as he stretched his long lauk body away 
his horse's head, iu the eagerness of his flight. 

They had now reached the road which turns off to 
Sleepy Hollow ; but Gunpowder, who seemed poa- 
sessed with a demon. Instead of keeping up it, made 
an opposite turu, aud plunged headlong down hill to 
the left. This road leads through .1 sandy hollow, 
shaded by trees for about a quarter of a mile, where 
it crosses the bridge famous in goblin story; and just 
beyond swells tho green knoll on which stands tl 
whitewashed church. 

As yet the panic of the steed had given his un- 
skilful rider an apparent advantage in the chase : hut 
just as he had got Ii.tlf way through the hollow, the 
girths of the saddle gave waj,au4 \ife i^\. 'tX. 'Sv'^'^"^ 
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from under him. He seized it by the pommel, and 
endeavored to hold it firm, but in vain ; and had just 
time to save himself by clasping old Gunpowder 
round the ne^y when the saddle fell to the earth, and 
he heard it trampled under foot by his pursuer. For 
a moment the terror of Hans Van Ripper's wrath 
passeii«across his mind, — for it was his Sunday sad- 
dle ; put this was no time for petty fears ; the goblin 
was hard on his haunches ; and (unskilful rider that 
he was !) he had much ado to maintain his seat ; some- 
times slipping on one side, sometimes on another, and 
sometimes jolted on the high ridge of his horse's back- 
bone, with a violence that he verily feared would 
cleave him asunder. 

An opening in the trees now cheered him with the 
hopes that the church bridge was at hand. The 
wavering reflection of a silver star in the bosom 
of the brook told him that he was not mistaken. 
He saw the walls of the church dimly glaring under 
the trees beyond. He recollected the place where 
Brom Bones' ghostly competitor had disappeard. 
" If I can but reach that bridge," ^ thought Ichabod, 
"I am safe." Just then he heard the black steed 
panting and blowing close behind him ; he even fan- 
cied that he felt his hot breath. Another convulsive 
kick in the ribs, and old Gunpowder sprang upon the 
bridge ; he thundered over the resounding planks ; he 

1 It was a superstitious belief that witches could not cross the 
middle of a stream. In Burns's tale of Tam G*Shanter the hero 
is represented as urging his horse to gain the keystone of the 
bridge so as to escape the hotly pursuing witches : — 

" Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 
And win the keystane of the brig : 
There at them thou thy tail may toes, — 
A running stream they dare not cross 1 " 
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gained the ojtposite side ; and now Ichabod cast a look 
behind tu tiuu if his pursuer should vanish, according 
to rule, in a. flash of fire and brimstone. Just then 
saw tlio goblin i-ising in hia stirnipa, and in the 
y act of hurling his head at him. luhabod eadeav- 
to dodge tlie liorrible missile, but too late. It 
euoountei'ud his cranium with a tremeudouB vi'ii^b, — 
ha was tumbleil headlong into tlie lUiat, and Gun- 
powder, the black steed, and the goblin rider, ]>a.ssed 
by like a wliirlwin d- J 

" The next mornlnfj the old horse was found without 
his saddle, and with the liridle under his feet, soberly 
cropping the grass at his master's gate. Ichabod did 
not niako his appeai-anue at breakfast; dinuer-liour 
came, but no Ichabod. The boya asseiublod at the 
school house, and strolled itlly about the banka of tlie 
brook ; but no schoolmaster. Hans Van Ri])|)er now 
began to feel some uneasiness about the fate of pom 
Ichabod, and his saddle. An inquiry was set on foot, 
and after diligent investigation they came upon his 
traces. In one ]>art of the roa<t lea^ling to the 
church was found the saddle trampled in the dirt; 
the tracks of horses' hoofs deeply dented in the load, 
and evidently at funous spee<I, were traced to the 
bridge, beyond whicli. on the bank of a broad part of 
the brook, where the water ran deep and bhick, was 
found tlie hat of the unfortunate Ichabod, and close 
<j|>eside it a shattered pumpkin. 

The brook was searched, but the body of the school- 
iter was not to be discovered. Hans Van Ripper, 
as executor of his estate, examined the bundle which 
contained all his worldly effects. They consisted of 
two shirts and a half ; two stocks for the neck ; a pair 
or two of worsted stockiuga : an «VA Y'a\\ q1 w^^^i 
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small-elothes ; a rusty razor ; a book of psalm tunes 
full of dog's-ears ; and a broken pitch-pipe. As to 
the books and furniture of the schoolhouse, they be- 
longed to the community, excepting Cotton Mather's 
History of Witchcraft, a New England Almanac, and 
a book of dreams and fortune-telling; in which last 
was a sheet of foolscap much scribbled and blotted in 
several fruitless attempts to make a copy of verses in 
honor of the heiress of Van Tassel. These magic 
books and the poetic scrawl were forthwith consigned 
to the flames by Hans Van Ripper ; who, from that 
time forward, determined to send his children no more 
to school; observing that he never knew any good 
come of this same reading and writing. Whatever 
money the schoolmaster possessed, and he had received 
his quarter's pay but a day or two before, he must have 
had about his person at the time of his disappearance. 

The mysterious event caused much speculation at 
the church on the following Sunday. Knots of gazers 
and gossips were collected in the churchyard, at the 
bridge, and at the spot where the hat and pumpkin 
had been found. The stories of Brouwer, of Bones, 
and a whole budget of others were called to mind ; 
and when they had diligently considered them all, and 
compared them with the symptoms of the present case, 
they shook their heads, and came to the conclusion 
chat Ichabod had been carried oflf by the Galloping 
Hessian. As he was a bachelor, and in nobody's 
debt, nobody troubled his head any more about him ; 
the school was removed to a different quarter of the 
Hollow, and another pedagogue reigned in his stead. 

It is true, an old farmer, who had been down to 
Vew York on a visit several years after, and from 
whom this account of the ghostly adventure was re- 
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eeived, broug'bt home the intelligeace that luhabod 
Crane was etill alivt; ; that he Litd left the ueighbur- 
hum) partly through fear u£ the gohlin and Haiis Van 
Kipper, aud partly in inortiHcatiou at having been sud- 
denly dismissed by the beii-ess ; that he bad changed 
bib) quarters to a distant part of the country; had 
kept school and studied law at the same time ; had 
been adniittod to the bar ; turaed politician ; election- 
eered ; written for the newspapers ; and finally had 
heen made a justice of the ten pound court.^ Brom 
Bones, too, who, shortly after his rival's disappear- 
ance conducted the blooming Katrina in triumph to 
the altar, was observed to look exceedingly knowing 
whenever the story of Icbabod was i-elated, and always 
burst into a hearty laugh at tim mention of the pump- 
kin; which led some to suspect that he knew more 
about the matter than be chose to tell. I 

The old country wives, however, who are the best 
judges of these matters, maintain to this day that 
Ichabod was spirited away by supernatural means; 
and it is a favorite story often told about the neigh- 
borhood round the winter evening fire. The bridge 
became more than ever an object of superstitious awe ; 
and that may be the reason why the road has been 
altered of late years, so as to approach the church by 
the border of the miU-pond. The soboolhouse being 
deserted soon fell to decay, and waa ropoi-ted to be 
haunted by the ghost of the unfortunate pedagogue ; 
and the plough-boy, loitering homeward of a still sum- 
mer evening, has often fancied his voice at a distance, 
chanting a melancholy psalm tune among the tranquil 
solitudes of Sleepy Hollow. 

' A court of justice authorized to deal wttli cbsbb in nhich tt 
MDOUUt of rnonej iuvulvtid docs uot exceed \bi\ qin;q&&. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

FOUND IN THE HANDWRITING OP MR. KNICKERBOCKER. 

The preceding tale is given almost in the precise 
words in which I heard it related at a Corporation 
meeting of the ancient city of the Manhattoes,* at 
which were present many of its sagest and most illus- 
trious burghers. The narrator was a pleasant, shabby, 
gentlemanly old fellow in pepper-and-salt clothes, with 
a sadly humorous face ; and one whom I strongly sus- 
pected of being poor, — he made such efforts to be 
entertaining. When his story was concluded there 
was much laughter and approbation, particularly from 
two or three deputy aldermen, who had been asleep 
the greater part of the time. There was, however^ 
one tall, dry-looking old gentleman, with beetling eye- 
brows, who maintained a grave and rather severe face 
throughout ; now and then folding his arms, inclining 
his head, and looking down upon the floor, as if turn- 
ing a doubt over in his mind. He was one of your 
wary men, who never laugh but upon good grounds, 
— when they have reason and the law on their side. 
When the mirth of the rest of the company had sub- 
sided, and silence was restored, he leaned one arm on 
the elbow of his chair, and sticking the other akimbo^ 
demanded, with a slight but exceedingly sage motiott 

^ The city of New York, as it is named in Diedrich Knickep 
hocker^s (Irving's) History of New York* 
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of the head, and contraction of the brow, what was 
the moral of the story, and what it went to prove. 

The story-teller, who was just putting a glass of 
wine to his lips, as a refreshment after his toils, 
paused for a moment, looked at his inquirer with an 
air of infinite deference, and, lowering the glass slowly 
to the table, observed that the story was intended 
most logically to prove : — 

" That there is no situation in life but has its ad- 
vantages and pleasui'es, provided we will but take a 
joke as we find it ; 

" That, therefore, he that runs races with goblin 
troopers is likely to have rough riding of it ; 

"Ergo, for a country schoolmaster to be refused 
the hand of a Dutch heiress is a certain step to high 
preferment in the state." 

The cautious old gentleman knit his brows tenfold 
closer after this explanation, being sorely puzzled by 
the ratiocination of the syllogism ; while, methought, 
the one in pepper-and-salt eyed him with something 
of a triumphant leer. At length he observed that 
all this was very well, but still he thought the story 
a little on the extravagant ; thero were one or two 
points on which he had his doubts. 

** Faith, sir," replied the story-teller, " as to that 
matter, I don't believe one half of it myself." 

D. K. 



INTRODUCTION TO PHILIP OF POKANOKET. 

King Philip's War was due to the steady encroachment 
9f the English upon the forests and hunting-grounds of the 
Indians. For fifty-five years peaceful relations had been 
maintained between the colonists and the powerful tribe of 
the Wampanoags (^Waum'payrid''agz), on whose lands 
Plymouth and other settlements had been planted. Philip, 
chief of the tribe, foreseeing the ultimate destruction of his 
people, resolved to depart from the policy of Massasoit, his 
father, and to turn upon the colonists. Rumors of war 
preceded its outbreak for many years. It is still a matter 
of doubt whether hostilities began in an accident or as the 
result of a deliberate plot. Once opened, they were carried 
on in a vindictive and desperate spirit. The war began in 
June, 1675, at Swansea, in Plymouth colony. It involved 
the Narragansetts and other New England tribes. Month 
after month saw scenes of ambush, assault, burning, pilla- 
ging, and butchery. The war was as savagely carried on 
by the English as by the Indians. It ended in the summer 
of 1676 through sheer exhaustion of the Indians. During 
this war thirteen towns were destroyed and many others 
suffered severely, six hundred buildings were burned, six 
hundred colonists were slain, many thousands suffered di- 
rectly from the losses that accompany war, and frightful 
expenses were rolled up, entailing burdens upon feeble and 
sparsely settled communities that it took years to lighten. 
The mental anguish everywhere caused by the secrecy and 
cruelty of methods natural to Indian warfare, even when 
the dreaded blow did not fall, cannot be told. 
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From two to three thousand Indians were killed or cap- 
tured, and the wretched remnants of the tribes whose power 
was broken either united with other tribes or, lingering 
about their old homes, ceased thereafter to be a serious 
menace to the colonies. 

The various remains of Indian tribes in Massachusetts 
to-day, some of them descendants of the Indians that sur- 
vived King Philip's War, number between one and two 
thousand souls. They are, to a certain extent, wards of the 
State of whose soil they were once the haughty owners. 



PHILIP OF POKANOKET. 

AN INDIAN MEMOIR. 

As monumental bronze unchanged his look ; 
A soul that pity touched, but never shook ; 
TrainM, from his tree-rockM oradle to his bier, 
The fierce extremes of good and ill to brook 
Impassive — fearing but the shame of fear — 
A stoic of the woods — a man without a tear. 

Camfbkll. 

It is to be regretted that those early writers who 
treated of the discovery and settlement of America 
have not given us more particular and candid accounts 
of the remai'kable characters that flourished in savage 
life. The scanty anecdotes which have reached us are 
full of peculiarity and interest ; they furnish us with 
nearer glimpses of human nature, and show what man 
is in a comparatively primitive state, and what he 
owes to civilization. There is something of the charm 
of discovery in lighting upon these wild and unex- 
plored tracts of human nature ; in witnessing, as it 
were, the native growth of moral sentiment ; and per- 
ceiving those generous and romantic qualitie&^\jAaVN. 
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have been artificially cultivated by society, vegetating 
in spontaneous hardihood and rude magnificence. 

In civilized life, where the happiness, and indeed 
almost the existence, of man depends so much upon 
the opinion of his fellow-men, he is constantly acting 
a studied part. The bold and peculiar traits of native 
character are refined away, or softened down by the 
levelling influence of what is termed good breeding ; 
and he practises so many petty deceptions, and affects 
so many generous sentiments, for the purposes of pop- 
ularity, that it is difficult to distinguish his real from 
his artificial character. The Indian, on the contrary, 
free from the restraints and refinements of polished 
life, and, in a great degree, a solitary and indepen- 
dent being, obeys the impulses of his inclination or 
the dictates of his judgment ; and thus the attributes 
of his nature, being freely indulged, grow singly great 
and striking. Society is like a lawn, where every 
roughness is smoothed, every bramble eradicated, and 
where the eye is delighted by the smiling verdure of a 
velvet surface ; he, however, who would study nature 
in its wildness and variety, must plunge into the for- 
est, must explore the glen, must stem the torrent, and 
dare the precipice. 

These reflections arose on casually looking through 
a volume of early colonial history wherein are re- 
corded, with great bitterness, the outrages of the 
Indians, and their wars with the settlers of New Eng- 
land. It is painful to perceive, even from these par- 
tial narratives, how the footsteps of civilization may 
be traced in the blood of the aborigines ; how easily 
the colonists were moved to hostility by the lust of 
conquest ; how merciless and exterminating was their 
warfare. The imagination shrinks at the idea, how 
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iDany inttiUectual beings wei-e hunted from tlie earth ; 
how many brave and noble hearts, d{ nature's sterling ] 
coinage, were broken down and trampled in the dtist ! | 
Sueh was the fate of Phii-ip of Poklanoket,^ aa I 
Intiiau warrior, whose iiHme was onue a teri-or through- j 
out Masgacluisctts and Connecticut. He was the | 
most distinguished of a nuiuber of coiitompoi-ary sa- 
chems who reigned over the Pequods, the Narragan- 
aetta, the Wampanoags, and the other eastern tribea, 
at the time of the first settlement of New England : a 
band of native untaught heroes ; who made the moat 
generous struggle of which human nature is c 
fighting to the last gasp in the cause of their coun- 
try, without a hope of victoiy or a thought of reuown. 
Worthy of an age of poetry, and fit subjects for ' 
local story and romantic fiction, they have left scarcely 
any authentic traces on the page of history, but stalk 

* Po-ko-nu'-ket, now Bristol, Rb ode Taland. The orthography 
of Indiau nnmeg in this Diemoir is luisettled. The earlj colo- 
nists heani these imines from laiUaii Upa, but they ooultl nut 
spell them iu a uniform way. The same Indian sometimes hnd 
Bpveral muoes. The snme mime showed minor diversities in 
pronunciation. The colonists were not exact in interpreting In- 
dian Boimds. Moreaver, they did not spell common English 
words with consistency. It was natural, therefore, tliat a great 
deal of confusion should appear both in their spelling and in 
their pronunciation of Inilian natnos. Thus Philip's name ap- 
pears in various doeds and records under the following forms: 
Pometacom, Pumatacom, Pometaemae, Metacam. Melacame, Mela- 
aim, MeCacomet, Metamd'eel, and bo on. For Pokonoket may he 
Connd Poeonoket, Pocanaketl, Pakanawhett, and PaiBkunnamtefl ; 
loT Miantonl'mo, Mianloninuih, Muintonomio, Miaitlonomo, Mian~ 
Itmomah, and MtaTitunnoTiiah : for CanSn'chet, Quananchit, Qua- 
nanekell, and Quanonchfl; for Wet'anioe, Weetimoo and Wetii- 

Study of these variations reveals the pronunciation o£ J 
LB adopted by Irving. 
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like gigantic shadows in the dim twilight of tradi- 
tion.^ 

When the Pilgrims, as the Plymouth settlers are 
called by their descendants, first took refuge on the 
shores of the New World, from the religious persecu- 
tions of the Old, their situation was to the last degree 
gloomy and disheartening. Few in number, and that 
number rapidly perishing away through sickness and 
hardships ; surrounded by a howling wilderness and 
savage tribes ; exposed to the rigors of an almost arc- 
tic winter, and the vicissitudes of an ever-shifting cli- 
mate ; their minds were filled with doleful forebodings, 
and nothing preserved them from sinking into despon* 
dency but the strong excitement of religious enthusi- 
asm. In this forlorn situation they were visited by 
Massasoit, chief sagamore of the Wampanoags, a 
powerful chief, who reigned over a gi'eat extent of 
country. Instead of taking advantage of the scanty 
number of the strangers, and expelling them from his 
territories into which they had intruded, he seemed at 
once to conceive for them a generous friendship, and 
extended towards them the rites of primitive hospital' 
ity. He came early in the spring to their settlement 
of New Plymouth,^ attended by a mere handful of fol- 
lowers; entered into a solemn league of peace and 
amity; sold them a portion of the soil, and promised 
to secure for them the good will of his savage allies. 
Whatever may be said of Indian perfidy, it is certain 

^ While correcting the proof-sheets of this article, the anther 
is informed that a celebrated English poet has nearly finished an 
heroic poem on the story of Philip of Pokawoket. — W. I. 

^ Simply Plymouth, Massachusetts, which for a time was 
spoken of as New Plymouth to distinguish it from the town of 
the same name in England. 
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the integiitj and good faith of Massasoit have 
never heen iiupeai^hed. Wa continued a iiriii and 
m^Daniiuous friend of thu white Dien ; suffering them 
to extend their possessions, aud to strengthen them- 
selvea in the land ; and betraying no jealousy of their 
increasing power and prosperity. Shortly before his 
death, hi) eaoio once more to New Plymouth, with hia 
son Alexander, for the purpose of renewing the cove- 
nant of peace, and of securing it to his posterity. 

At this conference, he endeavored to protpct the 
religion of his forefathers from the encroaching zeal 
of the missionaries ; and stipulated that no further 
attempt should be made to draw off his people from 
their ancient faith ; but, finding the Englisli obsti- 
nately opposed to any such condition, he mildly relin 
qnished the demand. Almost the last act of his life 
was to bring his two sons,^ Alexander and Philip (as 
they had been named by the English), to the resi<lence 
of a principal settler, recommending mutual kindness 
and confidence, and entreating that the same love 
and amity which had existetl between the white i 
and himself might be continued afterwards with his 
children. The good old sachem died in peace, and 
was happily gathered to his fathera before sorrow 
came upon his tribe ; his children remained behind to 
experience the ingratitude of white men. 

1 "In Aiuio 1662, PlymoiitU Culony whs iu some Danger of 
being involved in Troubln bj tlie Wampanoag Lidiuiui. After 
Moifiuitil was dead, his two Sons called Wamsulta and Mftacoritet 
[Irving gives tha uamB aa Melaraoael'] oame to the Court at 
Plymouth pretending high respect for llie Euglisli, aiid therefore 
desired English Names might be imposed un tliem, wbereupun 
the Court there unmed Wamautla fthe elder Brother) Alexander, 
ami. Melaeomet (the yonnger Brother) Philip." — Inmase Mather. 
The English JouUlena had iu mind lb; Cihuous WsKfc6ji\iiaa. J 
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His eldest son, Alexander, succeeded him. He was 
of a quick and impetuous temper, and proudly tena- 
cious of his hereditary rights and dignity. The intru- 
sive policy and dictatorial conduct of the strangers 
excited his indignation ; and he beheld with uneasi- 
ness their exterminating wars with the neighboring 
tribes. He was doomed soon to incur their hostility, 
being accused of plotting with the Narragansetts to 
rise against the English and drive them from the 
land. It is impossible to say whether this accusation 
was warranted by facts, or was grounded on mere sus- 
picions. It is evident, however, by the violent and 
overbearing measures of the settlers, that they had by 
this time begun to feel conscious of the rapid increase 
of their power, and to grow harsh and inconsiderate 
in their treatment of the natives. They dispatched 
an armed force to seize upon Alexander and to 
brinp" him before their courts. He was traced to his 
woodland haunts, and surprised at a hunting house, 
where he was reposing with a band of his followers, 
unarmed, after the toils of the chase. The suddenness 
of his arrest, and the outrage offered to his sovereign 
dignity, so preyed upon the irascible feelings of this 
proud savage as to throw him into a raging fever ; he 
was permitted to return, home on condition of sending 
his son as a pledge for his reappearance ; but the blow 
he had received was fatal, and before he reached his 
home he fell a victim to the agonies of a wounded spirit. 

The successor of Alexander was Metamocet, or 
King Philip, as he was called by the settlers, on 
account of his lofty spirit and ambitious temper. 
These, together with his well-known energy and enter- 
prise, had rendered him an object of great jealousy 
and apprehension, and he was accused of having 
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1 always cterished a secret and implacable hostility tO' I 

wards tlie whites. Such may very jjrobably, and very 
naturally, have beeu the case. He considered them as i 

originally but mere intrudei's into the country, who ^^^^ 
had presumed upon indulgence, and wei-e extending ^^^^ 
an influence baneful to ravage life. He saw the ^^H 
whole race of his conntrymen melting before them | 

from the face of the earth ; their territories slipping 
from their hands, and theii- tribes becoming feeble, 
scattered, and depenck'nt. It may be said that the 
soil was originally purchased by the settlers ; but who 
docs not Ifiiow the nature of Indian purehases, in the 
early periods of colonization ? The Eui'opeans aL 
ways made thrifty bargains, through their superior 
adroitness in traftic ; and they gained vast accessions 
of territory, by easily-provoked hostilities. An uncul- 
tivated savage is never a nice inipiirer into the refine- 
ments of law, by whieh an injuiy may be gnidually 
and legally inflicted. Leading facts are all by which 
he judges; and it was enongh for Philip to know 
that before the intrusion of the Europeans his coun- 
trymen were loi-ds of the soil^ and that now they were 
becoming vagabonds in the land of their fathers. 

But whatever may have been his feelings of gen 
hostility, and his particidar indignation at the treat- 
ment of his brother, he suppressed them for the pres- 
ent ; renewed the contract with the settlers : and 
resided peaceably for many years at Pokanoket, or, as 
it was called by the English, Mount Hope, the ancient 
seat of dominion of his tribe. Suspicions, however, 
which were at first but vague and indefinite, began to 
acquire form and substance ; and he was at length 
oharged with attempting to instigate the varioiis east- 
tribes to rise at once, and, V>y s. 6.\m\]\\a.-aftOM» 
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effort, to throw off the yoke of their oppressors. It is 
difficult at this distant period to assign the proper 
credit due to these early accusations against the Indi- 
ans. There was a proneness to suspicion, and an 
aptness to acts of violence on the part of the whites, 
that gave weight and importance to every idle tale. 
Informers abounded where tale-bearing met with 
countenance and reward, and the sword was readily 
unsheathed when its success was certain and it carved 
out empire. 

The only positive evidence on record against Philip 
is the accusation of one Sausaman, a renegade Indian, 
whose natural cunning had been quickened by a par- 
tial education which he had received among the set- 
tlers. He changed his faith and his allegiance two or 
three times with a facility that evinced the looseness 
of his principles. He had acted for some time as 
Philip's confidential secretary and counsellor, and had 
enjoyed his bounty and protection. Finding, however, 
that the clouds of adversity were gathering round his 
patron, he abandoned his service and went over to the 
whites ; and, in order to gain their favor, charged his 
former benefactor with plotting against their safety* 
A rigorous investigation took place. Philip and sev- 
eral of his subjects submitted to be examined, but 
nothing was proved against them. The settlers, how- 
ever, had now gone too far to retract ; they had pre* 
viously determined that Philip was a dangerous neigh- 
bor ; they had publicly evinced their distrust, and had 
done enough to insure his hostility ; according, there- 
fore, to the usual mode of reasoning in these cases, his 
destruction had become necessary to their security. 
Sausaman, the treacherous informer, was shortly after 
found dead in a pond, having fallen a victim to the 
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B of liis tribe. Three Indiiiiis, one of wliom 
was a friend and counsellor of Philip, were appre- 
hended and tried, and, on the testimony of one vei-y 
questionable witness, were cimdeinned and executed as 
murderers. 

This treatment of his subjects and ignominioua 
punighmeut of Lis friend outi'aged the pride and exas- 
perated the passions of Philip, The bolt which had 
fallen thus at his veiy feet awakened him to the gath- 
ering storm, and he determined to trust himself no 
longer in the power of the white men. The fate of 
his insulted and broken-hearted brother still I'ankled 
in his mind ; and ho had a further warning in the 
tragical story of Miantonimo, a great sacliem of the 
Nat ragan setts, who, after manfully facing his accus- 
ers before a tribunal of the colonists, exculpating 
himself from a charge of conspiracy, and receiving 
assui'ances of amity, hatl been ])erfidiously dispatched 
at their instigation. Philip therefore gathered his 
fightiug men about him, pei-suaded all strangers that 
he could to join his cause, sent the women and chil- 
dren to the Narragansetts for safety, and wherever ■ 
he appeared was continually surrounded by armed I 
warriors. 

When the two parties were thus in a state of dis- 
trust and irritation, the least spai'k was Biiificient to 
set them in a flame. The Indians, having weapont 
their hands, grew misohievouH, and committed various 
petty depreciations. In one of their maraudings, 
warrior was fired upon and killed by a settler. This 
WBS the signal for open hostilities ; the Indians pressed 
to revenge the daath of their comrade, and the alarm 

. of war resounded through the Plymouth colony. 

^■^^^ the early chrouicles o£ the&e daiiV. ^'a-^ \&A%s-J 
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choly times, we meet with many indications of the 
diseased state of the public mind. The gloom of 
religious abstraction, and the wildness of their situar 
tion, among trackless forests and savage tribes, had 
disposed the colonists to superstitious fancies, and had 
filled their imaginations with the frightful chimeras 
of witchcraft and spectrology.^ They were much 
given also to a belief in omens. The troubles with 
Philip and his Indians were preceded, we are told, by 
a variety of those awful warnings which forerun great 
and public calamities. The perfect form of an Indian 
bow appeared in the air at New Plymouth, which was 
looked upon by the inhabitants as a "prodigious 
apparition." At Hadley, Northampton, and other 
towns in their neighborhood, " was heard the report 
of a great piece of ordnance, with the shaking of the 
Barth and a considerable echo." Others were alarmed 
on a still, sunshiny morning by the discharge of guns 
and muskets ; bullets seemed to whistle past them, 
and the noise of drums resounded in the air, seeming 
to pass away to the westward ; others fancied that 
they heard the galloping of horses over their heads ; 
and certain monstrous births which took place about 
the time filled the superstitious in some towns with 
doleful forebodings. Many of these portentous sights 
and sounds may be ascribed to natural phenomena : 
to the northern lights which occur vividly in those 
latitudes ; the meteors which explode in the air ; the 
casual rushing of a blast through the top branches of 
the forest ; the crash of falling trees or disrupted 
rocks ; and to those other uncouth sounds and echoes 
which will sometimes strike the ear so strangely 

^ To Irving's mind this word means the supposed science that 
treats of apparitions. 
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t the profound stilliiess of woodland solitudes. 
These may have startled some melancholy iiiia^hia- 
tioiis, niity have been exaggerated by the love for the 
marvellous, and list«ued to with that avidity with 
which we devour whatever is fearful and mysterious. 
The universal currency of these supei-stitious fancies, 
and the giave record made of them by one of the 
learned men ' of the day, are strongly charaoteriatio 
o£ the tiuies. 

The nature of the contest that ensued was such aa 
too often distinguishes the warfare between civilized 
men and savages. On the part of the whites it was 
conducted with superior skill and success, but with a 
wastefidness of the blood and a disregard of the nat- 
ural rights of their antagonists; on the part of tlie 
Indians it was waged with the desperation of men 
fearless of death, and who had nothing to expect 
£rom peace, but humiliation, dependence, and decay. 

The events of the war are transmitted to us by a 
worthy clergyman of the time, who dwells with hor- 
ror and indignation on every hostile act of the Indi- 
ans, however justifiable, while he mentions with 
applauKC the most sanguinary atrocities of the whites. 
Philip is reviled as a murdei-er and a traitor, without 
considering that he was a true bom prince, gallantly 
fighting at the liead of his subjects to avenge the 
wrongs of Iiis family, to retrieve the tottering power 
of his line, and to deliver his native land from the 
oppression of usurping strangers. 

' Rev. Increase Mather, pastor of the Old North Church in 
Boslon for sixty-two j^ars. He was born in 1639 and died in 
1723. Among his iiiuaty-two distinct publiuatioos are full 
accounts of King Philip's War, in which popular snperstitiuns 
and well nutheuticftted twia Hce wovbu Uig^Vi^^i bI^ac 'Co^ V&£o» 
ioaottlte timen. 
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The project of a wide and simultaneous revolt, if 
such had really been formed, was worthy of a capa- 
cious mind, and, had it not been prematurely discov- 
ered, might have been overwhelming in its conse- 
quences. The war that actually broke out was but a 
war of detail, a mere succession of casual exploits 
and unconnected enterprises. Still it sets forth the 
military genius and daring prowess of Philip ; and 
wherever, in the prejudiced and passionate narrations 
that have been given of it, we can arrive at simple 
facts, we find him displaying a vigorous mind, a fer- 
tility in expedients, a contempt of suffering and hard- 
ship, and an unconquerable resolution, that command 
our sympathy and applause. 

Driven from his paternal domains at Mount Hope, 
he threw himself into the depths of those vast and 
trackless forests that skirted the settlements, and were 
almost impervious to anything but a wild beast or an 
Indian. Here he gathered together his forces, like 
the storm accumulating its stores of mischief in the 
bosom of the thunder-cloud, and would suddenly 
emerge at a time and place least expected, carrying 
havoc and dismay into the villages. There were now 
and then indications of these impending ravages that 
filled the minds of the colonists with awe and appre- 
hension. The report of a distant gun would perhaps 
be heard from the solitary woodland, where there was 
known to be no white man ; the cattle which had been 
wandering in the woods would sometimes return home 
wounded ; or an Indian or two would be seen lurking 
about the skirts of the forests, and suddenly disap- 
pearing, as the lightning will sometimes be seen play- 
ing silently about the edge of the cloud that is brew- 
ing up the tempest. 
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LOugh sometinms purBuod and even surrounded 
by the settlers, yet Philip at> often escaped almost mi- 
raculously from their toils, an<l, pluugiug into the wil- 
derness, would be lost to all search or inquiry until he 
again emerged at some far distant quarter, laying the 
country desolate. Among his strongholds wore the 
great swaiups or morasses which extend iu some parts 
of New England, composed of loose bogs of deep 
black mud, perplexed with thickets, brambles^ rank 
weeds, the shattered and mouldering trunks of fallen 
trees, overshadowed by lugubrious hemlocks. The un- 
certain footing and the tangled mazes of these shaggy 
wilds rendered them almost impractical»le to the white 
man, though the Indian could thread their labyrinths 
with the agility of a deer. Into one of these, the 
great swamp of Pocasset Neck, was Philip once driven 
with a band of his followers. The English did not 
dare to pursue him, fearing to venture into these dark 
and frightful recesses, where they might perish in fens 
and miry pits or be shot down by lurking foes. Tiiey 
therefore invested tlie entrance to tlie neck, and began 
to bnild a foit, with the thoun;ht of starving out the 
foe; but Philip and his warriors wafted themselves 
on a raft over an arm of the 6«a, in the dead of night, 
leaving the women and children behind ; and escaped 
away to the westwanl, kindling the flames of war 
among the tribes of Massachusetts and the Nipmuck 
country,^ and threatening the colony of Counectiout. 

* Written aUo Nipmug, Nipniuk, aud Neepmuak. This coud- 
try waa uortliwcst of tho lands of the Wampanoags, among 
whom the Pilgrinia settlGd. It lay diiefly iu the southern part 
of the WurcCHter Cuuuty of to-day, but partly iu uorthern Cou- 
nmticut. At the time of King Philip's War, it was within the 
jurisdiction ai thu Colony of Massachueetts Bay. An old writer 
tells how John Eliot, the apostle to tbe IvuiXaaft, VisAeS. " ft* 
gevtia now praying towns in the NipmugtiuvviArj" \w\GKi- 
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In this way Philip became a theme of universal 
apprehension. The mystery in which he was envel- 
oped exaggerated his real terrors. He was an evil 
that walked in darkness, whose coming none could 
foresee, and against which none knew when to be on 
the alert. The whole country abounded with rumors 
and alarms. Philip seemed almost possessed of ubi- 
quity ; for, in whatever part of the widely extended 
frontier an irruption from the forest took place, Philip 
was said to be its leader. Many superstitious notions 
also were circulated concerning him. He was said to 
deal in necromancy, and to be attended by an old In- 
dian witch or prophetess, whom he consulted, and who 
assisted him by her charms and incantations. ^ This 
indeed was frequently the case with Indian chiefs; 
either through their own credulity, or to act upon that 
of their followers ; and the influence of the prophet 
and the dreamer over Indian superstitions has been 
fully evidenced in recent instances of savage warfare. 

At the time that Philip efiPected his escape from 
Pocasset, his fortunes were in a desperate condition. 
His forces had been thinned by repeated fights, and 
he had lost almost the whole of his resources. In this 
time of adversity he found a faithful friend in Canon- 
chet, chief sachem of all the Narragansetts. He was 
the son and heir of Miantonimo, the great sachem, 
who, as already mentioned, after an honorable acquit- 
tal of the charge of conspiracy, had been privately 
put to death at the perfidious instigations of the set- 
tlers. " He was the heir," says the old chronicler, 
" of all his father's pride and insolence, as well as of 
his malice towards the English ; " he certainly was the 
heir of his insults and injuries, and the legitimate 
avenger of his murder, Tbwgb he had forborne to 
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! an active part in this hopeless war, yet lie re- 
ceived Philip and his broken forces with open arms, 
and gave them the most generous countenance and 
support. This at once drew upon him the hostility of 
the English, and it was determined to strike a signal 
blow, that should involve both the sachems in one 
common ruin, A great force was therefore gathered 
together from Massachusetts, Plymouth,' and Con- 
necticut, and was sent into the Narraganaett country 
in the depth of winter, when the swamps, being frozen 
and leafless, could be traversed with comparative facil- 
ity, and woyld no longer afford dark and impenetra- 
te fastnesses to the Indians. 

Apprehensive of attJick, Canonchet had conveyed 
the greater part of his stoi-es, together with the old, 
the infirm, the women and children of hia tribe, to a 
strong fortress, where he and Philip had likewise 
drawn np the flower of their forces. This fortress, 
deemed by the Indians impregnable, was situated upon 
a rising mound or kind of island, of five or six acres, 
ID the midst of a swamp ; it was constructed with a 
degree of judgment and skill vastly superior to what 
is usually displayed in Indian fortification, and indi- 
cative of the martial genius of these two chieftains. 

Guided by a renegado Indian, the English pene- 
trated, through December snows, to this stronghold, 
and came ujwn the ganison by surprise. The fight 
was fierce and tumultuous. Tlio assailants were re- 
pulsed in their fi.rst attack, and several of their brav- 
est officers were shot down in the act of storming the 
fortress, sword in hand. The assault was renewed 

* It sfaould be remembered that Ma99»cbngetts and Plymouth 
were at this time sepnrate coIonioM, nnch with itn own governor 
Ieg;isktJve bod;. They were not uiiited until 1692. 
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with greater success. A lodgment was effected. The 
Indians were driven from one post to another. They 
disputed their ground inch by inch, fighting with the 
fury of despair. Most of their veterans were cut to 
pieces ; and after a long and bloody battle, Philip and 
Canonchet, with a handful of surviving warriors, re- 
treated from the fort, and took refuge in the thickets 
of the surrounding forest. 

The victors set fire to the wigwams and the fort ; 
the whole was soon in a blaze ; many of the old men, 
the women, and the children perished in the flames. 
This last outrage overcame even the stoicism of the 
savage. The neighboring woods resounded with the 
yells of rage and despair uttered by the fugitive war- 
riors as they beheld the destruction of their dwellings, 
and heard the agonizing cries of their wives and off- 
spring. " The burning of the wigwams," says a con- 
temporary writer,^ "the shrieks and cries of the 
women and children, and the yelling of the warriors, 
exhibited a most horrible and affecting scene, so that 
it greatly moved some of the soldiers." The same 
writer cautiously adds, "They were in much doubt 
then, and afterwards seriously inquired, whether burn- 
ing their enemies alive could be consistent with hu' 
manity and the benevolent principles of the gospel." 

The fate of the brave and generous Canonchet is 
worthy of particular mention : the last scene of his 
life is one of the noblest instances on record of Indian 
magnanimity. 

Broken down in his power and resources by this 
signal defeat, yet faithful to his ally and to the hap- 
less cause which he had espoused, he rejected all over- 

^ Rev. W. Ruggles, from whose manuscripts the quotations ate 
made. 
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tares of peace, offered on condition of betraying 
Philip and Iiia followers, and declared that " he would 
fight it out to the last man, rather than become a ser- 
vant to the English." His home being destroyed, his 
country harassed and hiid waste by the incursions of 
the conquerors, he was obliged to wander away to the 
banks of the Connecticut, where he formed a rallying 
point to the whole body of western Indians, and lud 
waste sevei'al of the English settlements. 

Early in the spring he departed on a hazardous 
expedition, with only thirty clioaen men, to penetrate 
to Seaconck, in the vicinity of Mount Hope, and to 
procure seed-corn to plant for tho sustenance of his 
troops. This little band of adventurers had passed 
safely through the Pequod country,' and were in the 
centre of the Narraganaett, resting at some wigwams 
near Pautucki^t River, when an alarm was given of an 
approaching enemy. Having but seven men by him 
at the time, Caiionchet dispatched two of them to the 
top of a neighboring hill, to bring intelligence of the 
foe. 

Panic-struck by the appearance of a troop of Eng- 
lish and Indians rapidly advancing, they iled in 
breathless ten-or past their chieftain, witliotifc stopping 
to inform him of the danger. Canouchet sent another 
scout, who did the same. He then sent two more, one 
of whom, hurrying back in confusion and affright, 
told him that the whole British army was at hand. 
Canonchct saw there was no choice but immediate 
flight. He attempted to escape round tlie hill, but 
was perceived and hotly pursued by the hostile Indi- 
ans and a few of the fleetest of the English. Finding 
the swiftest pursuer close upon his heels, he threw off! 
' Southern Coiuwctiout- 
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first his blanket, then his silver-laced coat and belt of 
peag,^ by which his enemies knew him to be Canon- 
chet, and redoubled the eagerness of pursuit. 

At length, in dashing through the river, his foot 
slipped upon a stone, and he fell so deep as to wet his 
gun. This accident so struck him with despair that, 
as he afterwards confessed, " his heart and his bowels 
turned within him, and he became like a rotten stick, 
void of strength." 

To such a degree was he unnerved that, being 
seized by a Pequod Indian within a short distance of 
the river, he made no resistance, though a man of 
great vigor of body and boldness of heart. But on 
being made prisoner, the whole pride of his spirit 
rose within him ; and from that moment we find, in 
the anecdotes given by his enemies, nothing but 
repeated flashes of elevated and prince-like heroism. 
Being questioned by one of the English who first 
came up with him, and who had not attained his 
twenty-second year, the proud-hearted warrior, looking 
with lofty contempt upon his youthful countenance, 
replied, " You are a child — you cannot understand 
matters of war — let your brother or your chief come 
— him will I answer." 

Though repeated oflFers were made to him of his 
life, on condition of submitting with his nation to the 
English, yet he rejected them with disdain, and re- 
fused to send any proposals of the kind to the great 
body of his subjects, saying that he knew none of 
them would comply. Being reproached with his 
breach of faith towards the whites, his boast that he 

1 Pronounced peeg : bits of shells, rounded and polished, and 
strung on a thread. These beads were used as money, the black 
and purple varieties being valued at twice as much as the white. 
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would not delivei" up a. Waiiipanoag nor the paring 
of a Waiiipanoag's nail, and his tLreat that lie would 
burn the English alive iu their houses, he disdained 
to justify himself, haughtily answering that othei-8 
were as forward for the war as himself, and "he 
desired to hear no more thereof." 

So noblo and unshaken a spirit, so true a fidelity to 
his cause and his friend, might have touched the feel- 
ings of the generous and the brave ; but Canonchet 
was an Indian ; a being towards whom war had no 
courtesy, humanity no law, religion no compassion, — 
he was condemned to die. The last words of his that 
are recordud are worthy the greatness of his soul. 
When sentence of death wa^ passed ui)on him, he 
observett " that he liked it , well, for he should die 
before his heart was soft, or he had spoken anything 
unworthy of himself." His enemies gave him the 
death of a soldier, for he was shot at Stoningham, by 
three yonng sachems of his own rank. 

The defeat of the Nari'agansett foi-tress and the 
death of Canonchet were fatal blows to the fortunes 
of King Philip. He made an ineffectual attempt to 
raise a head or war, by stirring up the Mohawks ^ to 
take arms ; but though possessed of the native talents 
of a statesman, his arts were eoiinteraoted by the supe- 
rior arts of his enliglitened enemies, and the terror of 
their warlike skill began to subdue the resolution of 
the neighboring tribes. The unfortunate chieftain 
saw himself daily stripped of power, and his ranks 
rapidly thinning around him. Some were suborned 
by the whites ; others fell victims to hunger and 

' Olle of tlie five (subaaquently six) tribea that made up tlio 
grfeit Nuw Yurk confederacy known Jis tUe Five Nations, The 
Mohawks dwelt iu the Talley of the river ttsA beaia tlDiivt wt.a«. 
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fatigue, and to the frequent attacks by which they 
were harassed. His stores were all captured; his 
chosen friends were swept away from before his eyes ,• 
his uncle was shot down by his side ; his sister was 
carried into captivity; and in one of his narrow 
escapes he was compelled to leave his beloved wife 
and only son to the mercy of the enemy. *' His ruin," 
says the historian, " being thus gradually carried on, 
his misery was not prevented, but augmented thereby : 
being himself made acquainted with the sense and 
experimental feeling of the captivity of his children, 
loss of friends, slaughter of his subjects, bereavement 
of all family relations, and being stripped of all out* 
ward comforts, before his own life should be taken 
away." 

To fill up the measure of his misfortunes, his own 
followers began to plot against his life, that by sacri^ 
ficing him they might purchase dishonorable safety* 
Through treachery, a number of his faithful adher- 
ents, the subjects of Wetamoe, an Indian princess of 
Pocasset, a near kinswoman and confederate of Philip, 
were betrayed into the hands of the enemy. Wetamoe 
was among them at the time, and attempted to make 
her escape by crossing a neighboring river ; either 
exhausted by swimming, or starved with cold and 
hunger, she was found dead and naked near the 
water side. But persecution ceased not at the grave : 
even death, the refuge of the wretched, where the 
wicked commonly cease from troubling, was no pro- 
tection to this outcast female, whose great crime was 
aflFectionate fidelity to her kinsman and her friend. 
Her corpse was the object of unmanly and dastardly 
vengeance ; the head was severed from the body and 
set upon a pole, and was thus exposed, at Taunton, to 
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the view of her captive subjects. They immediately 
recogpaized the features of their unfortunate queen, 
and were so affected at this barbarous spectacle that, 
we are told, they broke forth into the " most horrid 
and diabolical lamentations." 

However Philip had borne up against the compli- 
cated miseries and misfortunes that surrounded him^ 
the treachery of his followers seemed to wring his 
heart and reduce him to despondency. It is said that 
*' he never rejoiced afterwards, nor had success in any 
of his designs." The spring of hope was broken — 
the ardor of enterprise was extinguished ; he looked 
around, and all was danger and darkness ; there was 
no eye to pity, nor any arm that could bring deliver- 
ance. With a scanty band of followers, who still 
remained true to his desperate fortunes, the unhappy 
Philip wandered back to the vicinity of Mount Hope, 
the ancient dwelling of his fathers. Here he lurked 
about, " like a spectre, among the • scenes of former 
power and prosperity, now bereft of home, of family 
and friend." There needs no better picture of his des- 
titute and piteous situation, than that furnished by 
the homely pen of the chronicler, who is unwarily 
enlisting the feelings of the reader in favor of the 
hapless warrior whom he reviles. " Philip," he says, 
" like a savage wild beast, having been hunted by the 
English forces through the woods above a hundred 
miles backward and forward, at last was driven to. 
his own den upon Mount Hope, where he retired 
with a few of his best friends into a swamp, which 
proved but a prison to keep him fast till the messen- 
gers of death came by divine permission to execute 
vengeance upon him." 

Even in this last refuge of desperation and dea^ait^ 
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a sullen grandeur gathers round his memory. We pic. 
ture him to ourselves seated among his careworn fol- 
lowers, brooding in silence over his blasted fortunes, 
and acquiring a savage sublimity from the wildness 
and dreariness of his lurking-place. Defeated but 
not dismayed, crushed to the earth but not humili- 
ated, he seemed to grow more haughty beneath dis- 
aster and to experience a fierce satisfaction in draiiir 
ing the last dregs of bitterness. Little minds are 
tamed and subdued by misfortune ; but great minds 
rise above it. The very idea of submission awakened 
the fury of Philip, and he smote to death one of his 
followers who proposed an expedient of peace. The 
brother of the victim made his escape, and in revenge 
betrayed the retreat of his chieftain. A body of white 
men and Indians were immediately dispatched to the 
swamp where Philip lay crouched, glaring with fury 
and despair. Before he was aware of their approach, 
they had begun to surround him. In a little while he 
saw five of his trustiest followers laid dead at his feet ; 
all resistance was vain ; he rushed forth from his cov- 
ert, and made a headlong attempt to escape, but was 
shot through the heart by a renegado Indian of his 
own nation. 

Such is the scanty story of the brave but unfortu- 
nate King Philip ; persecuted while living, slandered, 
and dishonored when dead. If, however, we consider 
even the prejudiced anecdotes furnished us by his ene- 
mies, we may perceive in them traces of amiable and 
lofty character, sufficient to awaken sympathy for his 
fate and respect for his memory. We find that 
amidst all the harassing cares and ferocious passions 
of constant warfare, he was alive to the softer feelings 
of connubial love and paternal tenderness, and to the 
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generous sentiment of friendship. The captivity of 
his " beloved wife and only son " is mentioned with 
exultation, as causing him poignant misery ; the death 
of any near friend is ti'iumphantly recorded as a new 
blow on his sensibilities ; but the treachery and deser- 
tion of many of his followers, in whose affections he 
had confided, is said to have desolated his heart, and 
to have bereaved him of all further comfort. He was 
a patriot, attached to his native soil : a prince, true to 
his subjects, and indignant of their wrongs ; a sol- 
dier, daring in battle, firm in adversity, patient of 
fatigue, of hunger, of every variety of bodily suffer- 
ing, and ready to perish in the cause he had espoused. 
Proud of heart, and with an untamable love of nat- 
ural liberty, he preferred to enjoy it among the beasts 
of the forests, or in the dismal and famished recesses 
of swamps and morasses, rather than bow his haughty 
spirit to submission, and live dependent and despised 
in the ease and luxury of the settlements. With 
heroic qualities and bold achievements that would 
have graced a civilized warrior, and have rendered 
him the theme of the poet and the historian, he lived 
a wanderer and a fugitive in his native land, and went 
down, like a lonely bark foundering aaiid darkness 
and tempest, — without a pitying eye to we^p his fall 
3r a friendly hand to record his struggle. 
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Eleven volumes from Scott, Tennyson, Byron, and Morris. Each volume, to 

teachers, cloth, 53 cents, n^/, postpaid. 

MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 

Complete Prose and Poetical Selections from the works of Irving, Bryant, Frank- 
lin, Holmes, Hawthorne, Whittier, Thoreau, O'Reilly, Lowell, Emerson, Web- 
ster, Everett, Longfellow, and Poe, with a Portrait and Biographical Sketch of 
each Author. 

Edited by Horacs E. Scuddbr. Adapted for use in Grammar Schools, High 
Schools, and Academies, as a Reading Book, and as a Text-Book in American Lit- 
erature. Cloth, $1.00, nety postpaid. 

MASTERPIECES OF BRITISH LITERATURE 

Complete Prose and Poetical Selections Itom the works of Ruskin, Macaulay, Dr. 

John Brown, Tennyson, Dickens, Wordsworth, Burns, Lamb, Coleridge, Byron, 

Cowper, Gray, Goldsmith, Addison, Steele, Milton, Bacon, with a Portrait and 

Biographical Sketch of each Author. 

Edited by Horace E. Scudder. Adapted for use in (jrammar Schools, High 
Schools, and Academies, as a Reading Book, and as a Text-Book in English Lit- 
erature. Cloth, $1.00, netf postpaid. 

AMERICAN POEMS 

Selected from the works of Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, and 

Emerson. 

Edited by Horace E. Scudder. With Biographical Sketches and Notes. Cloth, 
f i.oo, netf postpaid. 

AMERICAN PROSE 

Complete Selections from the writings of Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, 

Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, and Emerson. 

Edited by Horace E. Scudder. With Introduction and Notes. Cloth, ^i.oo, 
nett postpaid. 

MODERN CLASSICS 

A School Library for $ 1 1 .56. Thirty-four volumes. Cloth, each, 40 cents, postpaid. 
" An unrivaled list of excellent works." — Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commis- 
sioner 0/ Education. 

Descriptive Circulars containing the Tables of Contents of each volume 
of the Series mentioned above will be sent upon application, 

HOUGHTON, MIEFLIN AND COMPANY 

4 Park St., Boston ; 85 Fifth Ave., New York 

378-388 Wabash Ave., Chzcago. 



MASTERPIECES OF LITERATURE 



MA5TERPIECE5 OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 

Complete Prose and Poetical Selections from the works of Irving, 
Biyant, Franklin, Holmes, Hawthorne, Whittier, Thoreau, O'Reilly, 
Lowell, Emerson, Webster, Everett, Longfellow, and Poe, with a 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of each author. Edited by Horace 
E. Scudder. 

This book was prepared at the suggestion of the Supervisors of 
the city of Boston, for use as a text-book for reading in the most 
advanced classes of the grammar schools, ^i.oo, net. 

MASTERPIECES OF BRITISH LITERATURE 

Complete Prose and Poetical Selections from the works of 'Rus- 
kin, Macaulay, Dr. John Brown, Tennyson, Dickens, Wordsworth, 
Bums, Lamb, Coleridge, Byron, Cowper, Gray, Goldsmith, Addison, 
Steele, Milton, Bacon, with a Portrait and Biographical Sketch of 
each author. Edited by Horace E. Scudder. 

A companion volume to the Masterpieces of American Literature. 
The selections were made with the help of many prominent Educa- 
tors. $i.oo, net. 

MASTERPIECES OF GREEK LITERATURE 

Prose and Poetical Selections from the works of Homer, Tyrtaeus, 
Archilochus, Alcaeus, Sappho, Anacreon, Simonides of Ceos, Pindar, 
iEschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Herodotus, Thu- 
cydides, Xenophon, Plato, Demosthenes, Theocritus, and Lucian; 
also examples of Scolia. With a general Introduction, brief His- 
torical and Biographical Notes upon each author, and a Frontispiece. 

Supervising Editor John Henry Wright, LL. D., Professor of 
Greek in Harvard University. ;J5i.oo, net. 

MASTERPIECES OF LATIN LITERATURE 

Prose and Poetical Selections from the works of Terence, Lucre- 
tius, Catullus, Cicero, Caesar, Virgil, Horace, Propertius, Tibullus, 
Ovid, Livy, Petronius, Martial, Tacitus, Juvenal, and Apuleius. 
With a general Introduction, brief Historical and Biographical 
Notes upon each author, and a Frontispiece. 

Edited by Gordon Jennings Laing, Ph. D., Instructor in Latin in 
the University of Chicago. jJJi.oo, net. 

These two volumes furnish a survey of classical Greek and Latin 
Literature through the best English translations, and are adapted 
for use by students of the original, of ancient history, or of modem 
literatures. 



HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 



■11 J-. 



THE RIVERSIDE ART SERIES 

In the Riverside Literature Series the reader's attention is 
fixed on a great work of art in letters, with only such help as 
will make it more intelligible ; in like manner in the 'Riverside 
Art Series the picture ij- the object of study, and the text is its 
interpretation. 

Each book contains pictures which are representative of the 
work of a famous painter. The most faithful reproductions 
of the originals have been secured. Valuable suggestions are 
also given by the editor as aids for further study. The editor 
■of the Series, Miss Estelle M. Hurll, is well known by her re- 
cent valuable edition of the works of Mrs. Jameson, and her 
Life of Our Lord in Art. 

The books of this Series have a value as texts in art classes, 
as supplementary readers in schools, as guides to the best pic- 
tures in galleries both abroad and in this country, and as handy 
books of reference to the general reader. 

Each number, i2mo, about loo pages, with i6 full-page reproduc- 
tions of characteristic works, explanatory text, and valuable introduce 
tory matter. Price, School Edition^ paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents, 
net^ postpaid. 

1. RAPHAEL 

2. REMBRANDT 

3. MICHELANGELO 

4. J. F. MILLET 

5. SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 

6. MURILLO 

7. GREEK SCULPTURE 

8. TITIAN 

9. LANDSEER 

10. CORREGGIO 

11. TUSCAN SCULPTURE 

12. VAN DYCK 

Descriptive circulars will be sent upon application. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 

4 Park St., Boston; 85 Fifth Ave., New York 
378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago 



COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

IN THE RIVERSIDE UTBEATUKE SERIES 

* indicates the yeara in which ttwbook iir«quirt "' ' reading" 

" s " indicates those in which it ia required ' udy." 



MtlUKIIR 


9* 

• 


iW 






* 








109. Banyan. Pilgrim's Progcess. Part 1".. . . . 
















80. Ooleridtce. Ancient Mariner •. 

164. De Quincey. Joan of Arc, and Hie En«- 












41,130, 131. Emeraon. Essays^ (seteeted) 












91. Hawthorne. House of Seven Gables » 




51-53. Irviiw, Sketch Books (selections) 

79. I.amb's Essays of EliaH (selected) 












7J. Milton. L'Allesro, 11 Penseroso, etc 








III. BuBkin. HesanieandLilie3(s£iection8)».... 




















55. Stiakegpeare. Merchant of Venice' 


I 


60-61. Sir HogBrdeCovarlayPBpBM* 

160. Spenaor. Faerie Queene, Book 1" 

i;6. Tannyaoo. Garelh and Lynette, etc.". . , 


■, 


24. WaahiOKtOQ. Farewell Address ' 

56. WebHter. 1st Bunker Hiil Oration I 





The following Requirements for igo9-ii>i 1 
Literature Series; Pa/gravi's Golden Treasury, 1st Series, Bt am 
!V,« Semi's Quentin Durward,' Mri. Gaskell's Cranford,* /. . wi 
Doone,' Carlyl^s Heroes and Hero Worship.^ 

', ', ', ' Two fivm each ^nf l<r ii sflnttd/orttading. i<)o<}-r^. 

\ > Oiafrsm titci fran/ /a it ulKtidfor rtailmg, iaoi)-l'}ll, 

' TMiir twe art an alitniauftr Burit'i SfHcA, igog-rgri. 

B Our ta At uUeUdfsr aiudf, iqoQ-r^ii- 

HOVGHTQN, MIFFLIN AND CO^^P^NY 



xtt ilitorrj^Hir xtttramtcl 



■"'" xl"- 




,. LoDEfriloHB Giles Cc 
'. Pope's BipB ollhe Ij 
I. HAwEhariiE'a Marble 
i. 81mkB»peare s ~ 
). Oulda'B A Dog 
i. Mr*. Balo^'s J^t-r. ' 

i. Slukeiipeitre'i Miil- 
l. ShaiflBpeBTB'B Tern 
;. Irvliia'i IMe pf On! 
TennyKin'B Ou«th . 
ArUitir.* 
■. BieSongoriloland. 
' "— Uo, anrt air —" 



L Buenaer'« Fivrlc Quoone. Hi 
. Uiilnoi'a A TkIi- of Two "'•' 

u FR»eudFMByofNEWi__ , . 

:. Sluik«>pearg'* HcnrT 7. K.G.Wiii'i 
„ OeQniiiMy'sJfMinofirOjiiidTlioBi 



at Ihe N. V. PnluniiHrr Cnll^ 






n'?^ 



Oft 






STANFORD UNIVERSITY lIBRAfil 
CECIL H. GREEN LIBRARY 
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All books may be recalled after 7 d 

DATE DUE 




